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Ma. ORDE's BILL; k 
BEING EXTRACTS FROM 

CERTAIN PRIYATE SPEECHES 


OF THE f 
FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN IN OPPOSITION: 


Mr. GraTTAN, Mr. FLoop, Mr. ConoLLy,. Mr. ForR-> - | 
BES, Mr. OciLvit, Mr. Corry, Mr. HARDY, Mr. 0 
Bug h, Mr. CuRRan, Mr. Joan O'NRIL, Major ti 
DovlLE, Mr. Bxowne, (M. Univ.), Mr. Sita, Mr. N 
HarTLEy, Mr. J. WoL E, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. KEAR- \ 
NEY, &c. F 


The SPEECHES from whence theſe ExTRAcTs are taken, 
though totally different from WoodDFarli's DEBATES, are 

mat leſs authentic, They faithfully exhibit the va“ Sentiments 
of Oppeſition reſpecting the Bill, and their Mofk Patriotiſm, 
in ſuch a glaring Point of View, as muſt render them adious 
to every Iriſhman, nay even to every Briton! and that Bill 
tr idolized ! 


This Country owes more to the Duke of Rutland, and my Right Hon. | 
4 riend { Mr, Orde)) than to any Men who have ever filled their 3 
tations. 


The Attorney General's Speech, in p. 68, It”, vodſall"s Sketch, 


Dedicated, with all due Reſpect, to the Right Honourable | il 
Thomas ORDE. 4 
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Right Hon. THOMAS ORDE. 
IN My. dear and much reſpected Sir, 


Wadi political virtues are the admiration of all Ireland. 
Such probity, ſuch conſiſteney, and ſuch parliamentary veracity 
33 you poſſeſs, have never before adorned any 8 what- 
ever. You even ſurpaſs Prettyman and Roſe in your oly en- 
thuſiaſm for the love of truth. You are at leaſt equal, in prin- 
giple, to your great predeceſſor, the worthy Eden, And the vir- 
tuous, the chaſte Pitt himſelf, muſt yield to you in zeal for the 
happineſs and freedom of the Tiſh nation, 

ub 

Tur immaculate premier, knowing us to be a beſatted peo- 

; ple, and that no one of a contrary nature could Meeri ral rule 
us, Wiſely appointed his Grace of Rutland to be our Chief Go- 
vernor. This nobleman conduQts himſelf with ſuch a fingular 
<anviviality, as procures him the affection and conſtant good 
fellowſhip of all his inferior ſocial companions. For his Grace 
is above all pride. At the Caſtle he holds, every evening, a 
convivial Saturnalia, when the moſt copious libations are offeted 
up to Bacchus, for the glory of Hibernia. Thus, intoxicated 
with patriotiſm, ſome perambulate the ſtreets, and elevate the 
volunteer name, by degrading the military. Mrs. 1 and 
Mr. Crawley bear evidence of their Nr thing 
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ing one inſult on their fellow- ſubjedts? And who can be more 
friendly to that patriotic corps, than thoſe very officers, the com- 
panions of viceroyalty, who ſully the military name, by their 
reiterated and brave breaches of that peace which they are ap- 
pointed to guard? To render the king's troops odious, is a ſure 
method of rendering the Volunteers not only reſpectable, but 
moſt eſſentially neceſſary. Perhaps it might be the filly policy 
of the Duke of Portland and Mr. Fox, that both corps ought 
to be revered. But as it accords with the wiſdom of the Rut- 
land adminiſtration, that one muſt be degraded, it is ſurely moſt 
patriotic to degrade the military. Mercenaries only have en- 
flaved mankind, A volunteer militia can alone keep us free. 


Wir the wiſe Viceroy is ſo amiably employed, you, 
Sir, are not leſs active in your ſtation as Secretary, by checking 
the licentiouſneſs of the people. You revived the ſalutary doc- 
trine of attachment. The law's delay has long been complained 
of, It was left for you to apply that dormant but conſtitutional 
remedy, which has been done with the moſt applauded ſucceſs. 
By the ſimple information of an Attorney General, any charac- 
ter that is obnoxious to Government, can now be found guilty 
of the moſt enormous crimes. Though allowed to prove the 
negative, he can be ruined by attendance in the courts, and the 
expence of proceſs. If he even be acquitted, he can neither 
obtain redreſs nor damages, as no action can lie againſt any 
Attorney-General, although he may have conducted himſelf 
with all the amiable equity of a Portugueſe inquiſitor, 


. the reform Wees ie you firſt cauſed to * dif. 
played a moſt daring act of N at the hazard of your office. 
Burning with all the fire of the moſt flaming patriotiſm, you 
few in the face of your ſincere maſter; the Britiſh miniſter. By 
a fiat only, the ſheriffs who had aſſembled thoſe meetings, were 
impriſoned, which gave an effectual blow to the tyrannical 
ſchemes of the reformers, who had the audacity to attempt the 
annihilation of bribery. and corruption. The premier's indig- 
nation at ſuch an act, ſo inimical.to his own ſincerity in a reform, 
"muſt be ſuppoſed to be very great, from the Hatred he continues 
to ſhew towards the temperate and liberal-mi;:4ed Rutland admi- 
niſtrablay.. . Has he not lately | given you a proof of his —_—_ 
ior b gov a Britiſh Privy: ounſellar? 
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Tur licentiouſneſs of the preſs, was your next object of 
vengeance. Becauſe the news- paper printers had. the audacity 
to cenſure the Attorney-Generabs conſtitutional conduct, that re- 
ſpectable gentleman proſecuted, ſeyeral of them, who were fen- 
tenced to heavy fines, and the. moſt.. rigorous. impriſonment. 
The reſtraints he and you laid on the preſs in the former ſeſ- 
ſions, joined to theſe vigorous meaſures, muſt ſoon level its 
licentiouſneſs to that parity. of liberty which is enjoyed by the 
continental gazette printers. It muſt ultimately tend to cruſh 
every communication of political animadverſion in this king» 
uh . | 


Your total want of tergiverſation, and the candid ſincerity 
you ſo lately diſplayed reſpeQting the Iriſh Propoſitions, and 
the Britiſh Reſolutions, became the laudatory theme of the par- 
liaments in both kingdoms. So little of the Jeſuit, and ſo much 
of the able and the honourable Stateſman was then depicted, 
that every one felt the force of your wiſdom, and the value of 
your worth. It for ever ſtamped the purity of your charaQter. 


. IntELAND being thus ſo much indebted to his Grace of 
Rutland and yourſelf, no wonder that the ſapient, the mild, 
and the modeſt Attorney-General chaunted forth your eulogy 
in Parliament, by affirming that this country owes more to you 
two, than to any others who have ever filled your ſtations . 
She owes to you the annihilation of the licentiouſneſs of the 
preſs. For it dare not now ſqueak againſt your immaculate 
characters, or your conduct. She owes to you the ſummary 
made of proceeding by attachment, and by information, where 
any miniſterial victim can ſpeedily be brought to ſuffer the moſt 
ſevere puniſhment, for offending government, by enlightening, 
warning, or alarming the people. She owes to you the glori- 
ous attempt of regulating her commerce and her conſtitution, 
under Engliſh acts of parliament,- She owes to you the neceſſity, 
of maintaining a conſtant volfinteer diſcipline, by winking at 
the irregularities of military officers She -owes to you the pre- 
vention of robberies, by your proſecuting the perpetrators of the 
late one in the Phœnix-park. She owes to you the prevention 
of felony and raviſhment, in your attempts to apprehend. the 
culprits, who forcibly, in June laſt, carried off from de town 
of Kilworth, in the county of Cork, a young lady e for- 

tune, named Sarah Cannan. In this inſtance. para 
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ume in the police, is moſt aſtoniſhingly great, vigilant 
and effective. This lady was then carried off by a few men, 
reſcued, but recaptured.  Proclaniations, ever ſince that perrod, 


have been daily inſerted in 52 een offering a reward 
of near ent thouſand pounds to any perſons that wit apprehend all 
the offenders. Proportionate ſums are offered for each of them. 


Your wiſe and ſtrict policy is here, indeed, moſt admirably diſ- 
played. In theſe proclamations, you. not only mention the very 
hauſe in which Mifs Cannan is detained, but that ſhe is guarded 


by thoſe very perpetratorr, for the apprehenſion of whom the 
reward is offered} Muſt not every nation applaud ſuch policy, 


when about f a dozen men, in the ſmall town of Kilworth, 
ean keep a lady confined, and prote themſehoes there, for up- 
wards of fix months, in defiance of the whole power of government J 
In defiapce of a daily proclamation, graced with the names of 
the efficient Miniſters and Priyy=counſellors of all Ireland k 


You, indeed, wind up this proclamation, Sir, with the eh 
effential fapplicarion of “God fave the Ring * This ejaculation 
is moſt indiſpenſibly neceſſary. For his Majeſty's police in 
this country being entruſted to God alone Men can do nothing 
more thin offer up prayers, and ia proclamations an 


-"Reconurpbite; therefore; to your patronage, Sir, the 
following ſheets, where the infamy and ignorance of Oppoſition 
are depicted in the moſt lively colours, I at preſent take my 
leave, with this prophetic remark, that as this country owes ſs 
much already to his Grace of Rutland and yourſelf, if you two 
fha!l remain here much longer, it will indeed owe much more to 
you both, than to all your predeceſſors in office, ever ſince lre- 


land was bleſſed with the firſt Lord . 


Rand dear and much reſpeRted Sir 
1 a your political Aumirer, 
| PATRICK OFLATTERY. 
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- conſtant Themes of their Ridicule and National Execration. 


Cautions to the Courteous Reader. 


So ME prying Critics, in peruſing the following ExtraQs, 
from the private Speeches of Oppoſition, may perhaps diſcover, 
and inſiſt that they are public Ones, and all literally taken from 


WodfalPs Reports. As for inſtance, that the firſt and ſecond 
Extracts (from Mr. Grattax's) the one beginning,“ See what 


you have obtained, &c,” and the ſecond, “ See now what you 
are to obtain, Cc.“ are to be found, verbatim, in page 29 of 


Mood fall's Reports; and that all the others, without the ſlighteſt 


Alteration, are taken from the ſame Pamphlet. Be that as it 
may be found, the previous Comments are entirely original. 


* * Thoſe Lines which are nat put between inverted Commas, 


are only the Expletives of the ſucceeding Extract. By an Error of 
the Preſs, the Names of the Speakers, which are all placed at the 
End of the Expletive, ſhould have been put at the Beginning of 


the following Line, where Extras from their Speeches, verbatim, 
are inſerted between inverted Commas. 


————— . —— ———— 


IN whatever Shape the Bill may appear hereafter, the Sup- 
porters of the preſent wiſe and upright Adminiſtration will find 
Information and Satire enough in the following Extracts, to ren- 


der the preſent deſpicable, ignorant and weak Oppoſition, the 
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Mz. ORDE's BILL. 


The preſent Aaviſb ſituation of Ireland, entailed on her by the le 
for which ſhe is even bound to pay a great tribute. GRATTAN. 


Ser what you have obtained without compealition—< colony 


trade, a free trade, the independency of your. Judges, the government of 


your army, the extinction of the unconflitutional powers of your council, 


the reſtoration of the — of your lords, and the independency of 


your legiſlature !*" 
Mr. Pitt's wirtuous emancipation from Jon Slavery, without any tribute 
whatever being demanded. GRATTAN, 


% SEE now what you are to obtain by compenſation—a covenant not 
to trade beyond the 'G 2 of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan; 
a covehant not to take foreign plantation produch, but as the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain ſhall yzxM1IT 4 a.covena t to take certain 
produce of wok anc — of North America, but @ Great Britain ſhall 
PERMIT z a covenant to take Britiſh plantation produce but as Great 
Britain ſhall A ScRIBE 3 a covenant 1 malte ſuch ads of navigation as 
Great Britain ſhall rEScRI IE; a Covenant never 10 protect your cdu 

manufatures, never to guard the pri mum of theſe manu faures 1" 1 


No nation upon earth but Britain would protect us on the many diſad- 
wvantages ſhe labours under, by wy connection with this 
country. F | FLood. 


4% IRELAND is willing to oblige Biitain in every way theican ; 
but yet with conſcious dignity.””*What nation would not * lre- 
land without tribute, to whom Ireland” were to 'gife what he 


s give 
to Britain? She gives her the nomination of her mansteh an. therein 
of her whole adminiſtration, throughout every depattt a third 
eſtate | in her legiſlature ; the creation of her 9 1 fluence. 
B * over 
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by fidelity 4 Vaffection, Exerted always beyond her abilities, attached 


1 


over placemen an] penſioners in the Houle of Commons; ſhe gives her 


a mighty army ; the uſe of near a million and an half of yearly revenue; 
five million a year in imports and in exports ;z above a million a year 
in abſentee expenditure, which, at the grievous iſſue of one million a 
year from Ireland, carries above 200,000/. a year in taxes into the Bri- 
tiſh exchequer4 ſhe gives her the uſe of three millions of people in 
peace and war, and of ſeventeen millions of Engliſh acres in an happ 

climate and of an happy ſoil, and ſo ſituated as to be the beſt friend or 
the worſt enemy in the world to Britain. In giving her the no- 
mination of her monarch, Ireland gives to Britain, in effect, the power 
of treating for her, with all the world; and of declaring peace and war 
for her with all mankind, What follows ? That Ireland can have no 
enemits but thoſe who are made ſo by Britain. And what follows from 
that ? That Britain is bound by every principle of honour, as well as 
of intereſt, to protect Ireland, againſt thoſe enemies which Britain 


_ creates to her,” 


The preſent Speaker's confiflency, in ſaying that Ireland had obtained all 
the means to become a rich nation, and yet without ſhe attains more 
mans, The will be always poor. | GRATTANo 


6 HE fays, you will be a poor country for ever, notwithſtandin 
your preſent privileges; I aſk him how came he to be ſatisfied with the 
privileges, and to preach ſatisfaction to every part of the community 
under theſe privileges, and to deſire the people to cultivate the bleſſings 
of peace, as if nothing was wanting to make them rich and com- 
fortable, except abſence from politicks :—His creed now is altered, 
and neither induſtry nor any thing elſe will make them flouriſh, unleſs 
they ſwallow that recipe which he prepared for them. I aſk him 
again, how he will reconcile his preſent argutnent with the declarations 
of his own evidence in England. The government have ſent to 
England certain perſons, and one I know to be a moſt uſeful and 
reſpectable man, (the others I am not acquainted with) cheſe perſons 
were to give evidence at the bat of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, to 
ſbew that Ireland could not avail herſelf of the Bricaſh market; their 
evidence is publiſhed. —1 refer to it as publiſhed, —Thus does the Right 
Honourable Member ſend over evidence to the Parliament of England, 
and then falſifies his own evidence in the Parliament of Ireland.” 


The peaceable and 171 policy of miniſters, in ut threatening Ireland 
with Britiſh SgHility and coercion, OGILVIE, 


« SUCH arguments, however, can never be admitted, except on the 


ſuppoſition of mutual infury and hoſtility, and it is fingular enough 


that ſuch arguments have. been advanced only by miniſters and ferwants 
of the crown, who certainly ought net to have been the foremoſt in 
ſtating cafes of injuſtice, hoſtility" and ſeparation. Ireland certainly 
receivemhagreat- benefit from the encouragement given by Great Britain 
to her ien wanufacture, it would be a folly not to acknowledge 
it, and mies not ro continue it; the repays this encouragement 


to 


BMM 


E 
to her Sovereign and Britiſh connexions, attached paſſionately_to he- 
conſtitution that ſhe. conceives ſtrengthened by theſe connexions, tbe 
may be rendered a bleſſing or a curſe. A regard for the public happi- 
* prevents me from 39 771 ſuppeſitions of miniſters into a view of * 
conſequences, which no real friend to his King and country ought to have 
glanced at, both countries have much to lole and little to gain, on the 
event of ſuch raſh and deſperate ſuppoſitions: and I hope the good ſenfe, 
the moderation and mutual intereſts of both kingdoms will 4e/eat every 
meaſure calculated to divide them, whether planned by hoſtility and 
deſign, or originating in ignorance and incapacity,” 


As Ireland has not now a free trade, Mr. Pitt is to extend it by ex- 
clufion. | | Browne, (Unix.) 


« WITH reſpeQ to trade, we have at preſent a commerce free as 
the winds that blow. Cheared with our ſkips for many à league, old 
ocean ſmiles; his vaſt demeſne is every where open to us. And now 
we are modeſtly defircd to confine ourſclves to the Atlantic ; to give a 
monopoly to the Britiſh colonies, and to ſhackle our American trade, 


our great expected ſource of wealth, and all this for what? for an inter- 4 


courſe with the Engliſh ſettlements, which was much more an objeck 
to them than to us, and for the ridiculous hopes of rivalling tbem in their 
home market, 

Theſe are the bleſſed effects of negotiation, and confirm this poſition. 
The weaker country that negtiates is 1%. What had we to do with 
treaty, when every thing was in our own pe t 


Wiſe policy of making equal laws for two wnequal kingdoms, 

| , Mart f Corky. 
* THE principle of this meaſure was as abſurd as inadmiſſible; two 
nations, unequal in all things, could never be equally affected by one 
and the ſame law. He would be a wretched quack who would admini- 
ſter to all patients, in all complaints, the ſame noſtrum. Who had not 
laughed at Foote's doctor ordering his man to phyſic the entire eaſtward, 
and bleed the weſt gf his hoſpital, No univertal policy could be beſt 
in all places the two nations muſt, in their wifdom, meet emergencies, 
and enact in conſequence ſuch laws and regulations as beſt ſuited each, 
it they would equally protect all, ſince to two countries, unequal in 


all things, one and the ſame” law, equally applied, would be the very 
_ criterion of inequality in effect.? 2 | 


Mr. Pitt merits the confidence of both gountries. 5 Worre. 


« Mr. PITT is unworthy of the confidence of England, becauſe he 
had endeavoured to injure its interęſts, and unworthy the confidence 
of Ireland. becauſe he had attacked its Conſtitution, Where was now, 
he ſaid, his boaſted firmneſs 2* He had” taught that country: g look up 
to the benefits held out in the original Propoſitions and gen deſerted 


them? He ſeemed to have made Propoſitions only egede from 
them, and had expoſed his friends to the obloquy andilgule of both 
Countries.” | n -Y Ke 5 N 
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Whenever Ireland, if the bill paſſes, chooſes to decline regiſtering Bri- 

tiſh laws, ſhe has only to declare fo, by an act of her own parliament, 

to which the king of Ireland can x Or refuſe his aſſent, though even 

the king of Britain, and all his miniſtry were its determined enemies. 
2 Forxnes. 

« IT is urged, that all objections to the 4th Reſolution are obviated, 


as whenever we think proper to decline paſling the ſame laws as Eng- 


land, reſpecting trade and navigation, we have only to refuſe to comply 
with this condition of the treaty, and then we are releaſed from our co- 


venant. But are we not now poſſeſſed of independence abſolutely ? 


Why then put it in condition ? The title to our independence is clear ; 


why then ſhall we embarraſs it with this condition? Why make expe- 


riments on our conſtitution? But it ſhould be recolleQed, that we can- 
not releaſe ourſelves from this covenant, without paſſing an act for that 

urpoſe; ſhould the Parliament of England be diſinclined to ſuch a mea- 
bas, the Manuſter of England dare not adviſe the King of Ireland to give 
his aſſent to ſuch an act of our Parliament, But I ſhall be anſwered, 
that we have the remedy in our own hands in this Houſe, by refufing to 
paſs Bills annually for adopting taxes and the regulations of trade fimilar 
to thoſe in England. I anſwer—ifan honeſt and incorrupt Parliament, 
like the preſent, ſhall paſs this Bill, contrary to the ſenſe of the people, 
it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a future Parliament, leſs honeſt, 


and leſs incorrupt, may be prevailed on to adbere to this ſyſtem, con- 


trary alſo to the ſenſe of the people, But from the circumſtances at- 
tending this option, which it is urged we are to have by this Bill, I 
contend, that when the meaſure propoſed is adopted, we ſhall, in efe&, 
have abſolutely and irrevocably ſurrendered our power of legiſlating on 
the great ſubjects of trade and navigation.” nn 


In caſe of a breach of treaty, 'the king of Great Britain will be forced 
into a war againſt the king of Ireland.  FLo0d, 
A VIOLATION of treaty is allowed to be a juſt cauſe of war. 

If the Britiſh Parliament declared that Ireland had been guilty ofa flagrant 
breach of treaty, the King of Britain at their defire muſt declare war 

with Ireland, and the King of Ireland muſt join him—If the two Houſes 
of the Iriſh Parliament'deelared that Britatn had been guilty of a flagrant 
breach of treaty and defired the King of Ireland to declare war with Bri- 
tain, could he do fo ? r would the King of Britain join him? certainl 
not. No; nor the army of Ireland heither 3 nor that part of the Britiſh 

Navy that was paid by Ireland. What legiſlative authority has Ireland, 
here; ot what reciprocity?” © 2% = - 

. W 
As Ireland is totally dependent on Britain for her exiſtence, ſhe nf 
ſubmit to Mr. Pitt's bill; the moteeſpecially as that wirtuous youth 
means ſoon to give us the reverflm of the India trade. 


Tn —_—_ | GRATTAN, 
K « 1RBEAWD e neither in that Nate of abject miſery and diſtreſs 
that it had ee en bed, nor would it be in the power, either of the 


preſent, 
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preſent, or of any other ſyſtem, 9 to mo ke it affluent and proſ- 

perous. The fact was, Ireland was neither wholly dependent on Great 
Britain, nor could ſhe well do without her. Both countries derived a 
mutual ſhare of advantage from the connexion, and neither could well 
exiſt without the other. But he would adviſe them to remain as they 
were, and to keep the Co/ony trade on its preſent fortiug, and not bind 
their foreign. trade in the manner propoſed ;' for, under a pretence of 
giving a preference to the Britiſh Colonies, they were called on to bind 
their trade to the Eaſt Indies, and to favour a monopol y; and, in return, 
to get the reverſion of the Eaſt India trade, after the Company's charter 
expired; after the expiration of a charter, which the Miniſter's exiſtence 
depended upon preſerving and rendering perpetual!” | A 


By. Ireland paying a tribute to Britain, we increaſe our wy MS 
, LOOP. 
„WHAT country has ever been free, that could not protect itlelf? 
What country can be independent that relies for ever, on the protection 
of another nation? Is not a confeſſion that you cannot protect your- 
felf, a virtual cancelment of all pretenſions to independence? That ſuch 
a tribute therefore ſhould have been the virgin fancy of Independent 
Ireland, muſt have been aſtoniſhing, And that it thould have originated 
within three years of the laſt war, muſt encreaſe one's aſtoniſhment : 


for in laſt war you had the ſtrongeſt experience that the fact was falſe, 
on which the principle was grounded,” | 


The trade of Ireland, which was free for more than a c , totally 
* annihilated by Lord North in 1779. rern. 


* I BEGIN with your free trade obtained in 1999; by that you re- 
covered your right to trade with every part of the workd; whoſe ports 
were open to you, ſubject to your on unſtipulated duties, the Britiſh 
plantations only excepted; by that, you. obtained the benefit of your 
inſular fituation, the benefit of your weſtern ſituation, and the benefjt 
of your exemption from intolerable: taxes. What theſe advantages might 
be, no man could ſay, but any man who had ſeen the ſtruggle you 
had made during a century of depreihaon,. could foreſee, that a ſpirit of 
induſtry operating upon a ſtate of liber ig a young nation, muſt in 
the courſe of time produce ſignal advantages—the ſea is like the earth, 
to non exertion a weſte, to induſtry N i z, this thade was accompanied 

. with another, a plantation 4rade z in this, you retained your right to 

ttade directly with the Britiſh planggions in à variety of articles, without 
a reference to Britiſh duties z by this, you obtained, a right to trade 
with the Britiſh plantations directly in each and every other article, ſub- 
ject to the rate of Britiſh dus i by,this, you obtained a right to ſelect 
the article, fo that the general. trage ſhould not hang on the ſpecial con- 
formity ; and by this, you id not covenant to affect, exclude, or 
poſtpone the produce of forei glantations the reaſon was obyious, you 
demanded two things, a free t de and a plantation trades, the then 
miniſter infiſted on a covenait- io exclude the product n planta- 
tions, he had given you a plantation, trade infteadly ee trade, 


Whereas 
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(whereas your demand was both) and his grant had been inadequate, un/a- 
tisfadory and inadmiſſible,” 3 | Wm 


Political Phenomenon, too ſerious to be called 2 bull, Forpes. 


« IF. we adopt this ſyſtem, we ſhall exhibit'a phœnomenon in 
politics; for after having hazarded in 1782 every thing that was 
dear to us, to recover the independence of our Parliament, the ft 
2 ſhall have made of that independence, is to paſs an act for its 
urrender,"? 6 MS + 


A ſhort hiſtor 
b 


of the tribute which Great Britain now demands 
from this 


-ſotted kingdom, in order to enrich and emancipate us, 
| : |  Frood. 
„ THE Right Hon. Secretary, when he firſt mentioned the idea 
of tribute, did it with a trembling diffidence; and mentioned it, not 
as a condition on the part of Britain, but as his preſentiment, of 
fpontaneous generoſity on the part of Ireland. Then delicately and 
timorouſly was it uſhered in, at the end of the Propoſitions in the firſt 
ftage—bur in the laſt exhibition, it ſtands immediately after the pre- 
amble, and in the van of that hoſt of Propoſitions to which the 
original ten have encreaſed. Here too it ſtands in a different form 
as a peremptory demand and abſolute condition, to be fulfilled in all 
ics parts (implying diſtruſt) before a ſtep is to be taken by Britain. 
In the conſideration of this tribute, the 2oth Propoſition muſt be 
combined with this ſecond Reſolve, in order to ſee the whole alteration, 
Now what are- the alterations that have been made in the Irith grant 
by the 2oth Propoſition? 1ſt. . The grant was conditional, and the 
Zoth makes it abſolute. In war, at all events, the ſpecified ſurplus 
was to be given to the-+Britiſh navy as the Refolves left Ireland; but 
in peace, nothing might. be given, Thus Ireland ſeemed to be at 
a certainty not to give more, with a poſſibility of not giving ſo much, 
—But by the 2oth Propoſition, this certainty is taken away, and 
the reverſe is eſtabliſhed, - That is to ſay, it is made certain that 
Ireland ſhall never give leſs,” but that in war, ſhe ſhould lie open 
to an unlimited demand, In other words, it is made certain that 
on the firſt war there ſho be a rupture between the nations, which, 
conſidering the diſtruſt hat this Gem would inſpire, might probably 
be fatal. Thus the nature and quantum of the Iriſh 


grant was 


altered, The application too, by the-Iriſh Parliament, was conceived 
to be reſerved as a righ to be exerciſed. from time to time, and to 
be adapted to circumitances that ns man can foreſee. The 2oth 

Propoſition cuts off this free exe iſe, of. Parliamentary authority in 
the 12 of its grant, and r ures. the application to be made, 


now 


5 
a faßt ver, by one act. 2 
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„ 5 Wees 
bes the infant trade of Ireland, by not allowing 
ant, dangerous, unknown and npreftable regions, 
VVV GRATTAN. 
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& NOT te ſail beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magel» 
lan, an aweful interdict! Not only European Settlements, but neutral 
countries excluded, and God's providence ſhut ont in the moſt opulent 
boundaries of creation; other interdicts go to particular places for 
local reaſons, becauſe they belong to certain European States, but 
| here are neutral regions forbidden and a path preſcribed to the Iriſh- 
man on open ſea. Other interdicts go to a determinate period of time, 
but here is an eternity of reſtraint, you are to have no trade at all 
during the exiſtence of any Company, and no free trade to thoſe 
countries after its expirationz this reſembles rather a judgment of 
God than an act of the legiſlature, whether you meaſure it by immen- 
fity of ſpace or infinity of duration, and has nothing human about 
it except its preſumption.” 


England favourable to the eftabliſhment of an Iriſh marine. 1 D. 


« ABOVE an hundred years ago, in the fever of the reſtoration, 
and in the infatuation of this kingdom, Ireland had made a perpe- 
tual grant, for the ſupport of an Iriſh marine. This England never 

rmitted to be applied. Why? Becauſe ſhe wiſhed: that Ireland 
ſhould have no marine—becauſe ſhe wiſhed to have a monopoly of 
Navy to herſelf—for what purpoſe, let her ſubſequent conduct to 
Ireland explain, What followed? Engliſh miniſters, in ſpight of 
law, diſappropriated this fund, and applied it to an overgrown land 
army, rather than to a marine. The defence of this land army Bri- 
- tain had, and Ireland had the burden. With what e could Bri- 


tain after this, come to Ireland and ſay, you do not ſu a marine z 
when Britain herſelf prevented Ireland — doing fo When a mo- 
2 of navy was the choice of Britain, what right had ſhe to ſay, 
that Ireland ought to pay Britain,, for- her having her own choice? 
When Britiſh. miniſters, contrary to legal appropriation, had applied 
the marine fund of Ireland to a land army for the convenience of Bri- 
tain, what right had they to come to Ireland to demand a new marine 
fund; and that, not for an Iriſh marine, but for the Britiſh navy? 
which was in effect to demand, that Ireland ſheuld for ever abdicate 
any marine, and make a formal recognition, that ſhe never- ought to 
have a ſea-guard of her own??? . * 75h 


SMES 1 
Ireland does mot now enjoy an equal participation of the navigation 
act as Englanc. ͤ——— Coax. 

IN the adminiſtration of "Lord Buckingham, a report of the 


Revenue board upon the trade of Iceland had been ſent to England 
when the Iriſh buſineſs wa then * i{cuſſion ; In that report the 
board ſtated, that % Naßig tin Ad conjiders England and Ireland as 
one country, and affeds boch Alte ct was dated the 26th of June, 1779. 
How that board had aQedyfitice giving that opinion, dt haw they 
might think fit to act in fultyre, it was not his buſinęſs gg plain or 
to conjecture, it was enough ſot him to ſtate the magteritoithat board 
and to the Houſe, willing, as he ſaid, to proceed t, it defired 
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11 
Great benefit that Ireland reaps. in getting coals from England duty free. 
\ | wii | 3” & KeanNnev. 9 
As to coals, our getting them duty free from Great Britatn 
has produced two conſequences not very beneficial'to this kingdom, — 
It has prevented our working dur own collieries, and it has cauſed 
us to carry on all our manufactures, except the linen, in the large ſea- 
port towns, the moſt improper places for them, inſtead of eſtabliſhing 
them near the coal mines, as they have done in Ease 
Eulogium en the wirtwous, the fincere Mr. Pitt and his adherents, 
with a moſt, convinting proof of the enmity which the Engliſh 
oppoſition diſplayed towards Ireland, teſpecting the Fourth Reſo- 
lution: VE LY: | X Foxses. 
«WR ſhould be cantious of treating with the Miniſter of England, 
having already difcovered his infincerity in this tranſaction. On the 7th. 
of February, the Agent of Repreſentative of Mr. Pitt required this Houſe 
to pledge themſelves to the eleven Propoſitions, as a ſyſtem, reſpecting 


— part and principle of which the Britiſh Miniſter had made up his 
mind 


but at this very period, and for long after, the friend of the 
Britiſh Miniſter, Mr. Jenkinſon, and the committee of the Engliſh 
council were enquiring into and examining as to the expediency of 
adopting the leading principles of theſe eleven Propoſitions, concern- 
ing which he had taught us to believe (through the mouth of his 
Secretary) that he, Mr. Pitt, was clearly decided and abſolutely 
determined. The fourth Reſolution originated with Mr. Pitt, and 
not in the ſuggeſtion or urgency of the Engliſh oppoſition ; when 


he introduced this refolution it had not even the palliating words, 


* by laws to be paſſed by the Irifh Parliament z* theſe were inſerted 
by the ſuggeſtion of oppoſition, 'who moved an amendment to ex- 
punge the exceptional parts of the fourth Reſolution, which Mr. Pitt 
reſiſted, and with ſucceſs. « This circumſtance is a full refutaticn of 


the imputation attempted to be caſt on many reſpectable members 


of the Engliſh oppoſition, that in this tranſaction they had ſacrificed 
every thing to party ; if that had been their only object they would 
not have moved this amendment, and thereby have endeavoured to 
render the ſyſtem. mote © palatable to Ireland; they would on the 
contrary have tuffered this Reſolution to be ſegt over to Ireland in 
its native deformity, with all its imperfections on its head, which 
would have inſured its tejection here and the Miniſter's defeat.“ 


Mr. Pitt's wonderful talents, in endeavouring to deſtroy the only 
remaining enemy of England. , O'Hara. 


- 


" 1 2 
„HE had heard and read of many Miniſters of wonderful talents 


in the art of deſtroying their enemies. But they muſt yield to 


the auth of this fair and recipfical ſyſtem: No Miniſter was ever 
mbble zo deſtroying his enemy than this young man had 
de in ruining the only friend remaining to his 


Pecauſe 


[9 1 
F A0 * Duke of Portland, Mr. For, and the Roglich 


oppoſition for their attack on our conſtitution in 1782, and for 
eri ginating and applauding the fourth Reſolution, which binds us for 
ever in-Britiſh chains. N . Baowwe, (Univ.) 


„SEE no harm in that declaration of an illuſtrious. Duke, which 
the Miniſter, with a party voice fo indaſtrioufly dwelt upon this night, 
that the Portland adminiſtration meant to grant us no more. Why? 
becauſe they had granted us enough; and it was in our own power 
to do the reſt, They ſaid they would not grant us any thing, but 
did they ſay, like the preſent, that they would take any thing from 
us. Who oppoſed the violent attack on our conſtituton contained 
in the fourth Propoſition? Not the Miniſter of England; for by means 
| of that Propoſition, principally did he hope to make the whole 
ſyſtem palatable to the Britiſh nation. Not the people of England; 

| their objections related to the commercial part, but never in any 
of their addreſſes or petitions did they object to this reſtraint upon 
our legiſlature. Noz the men who compoſed the whig miniſtry of 
1782, from whom we obtained a free recognition of our rights, and 
who faw in an attack upon them, the prelude to an invaſion of 
their own. That bold and decided ſpirit, which diſtinguithes the 
man who has moſt uniformly and powerfully oppoſed increaſing influ- 


ence, was never more alive, than in oppoſing this execrable Propoſi- 
tion.“ ? 


Becauſe in 1780 we agreed to adopt Engliſh laws in @ part only of 
- our colony trade, we muſt now introduce them aaiver/ally and 
"Rp; oo 7 

„MUCH reliance has been 2 by the laſt ſpeaker on the 
condition. contained in the Engliſh act of 1780, known here by the 
title of the act of Free Trade z but allowing merely for argument 

ſake, that the principle that we ſhould participat? in the colony 
trade, only on condition that we implicitly adopt . Engliſh regula- 
tions and Engliſh laws is there admitted, ;ſhall we. beca:ſe we adopt 
Engliſh laws in one branch of our commerce, and reſpecting only a 
part of the colony trade, introduce them univerſally and impticitly into 
our commercial ſyftem Shall we extend this policy ſo far as to make 
it the conſtitution of out county? OG | 


The bill will e/fablifb the mutual profperity, happineſs, and harmony 

: of both - countries, Py: eG 1» 
* I CONSIDER che propoſed Bill as militating againſt its own 
avowed. principle. What is that principle ? —to effect the mutual 
proſe rity. and happinets gf the ſiſter. kingdoms, and eſtapliſh ever- 
| harmony between both, —an object devoutly to be  wilhedfor ! 
weis this to be effefted?—Why, Sir, by a ſyſtem. off 

the one country, and deteffable |: cage y 2 a 
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ly ahjured by the prople of Great Britain, and univerſally execrated 
by the people of Ireland, Sir, to conceive that ſuch a fyſtem could 
ever become the baſis of mutual happineſs, or mutual harmony, is in 
my opinion, the wildeſt idea that ever entered the minds of men, No, 
harmony or happineſs can never reſult from it—'tis a ſyſtem which if 
adopted, muſt be ruinous' to, bgth countries—** tis ſown in jealouſy, 
and will be taiſed in deftrution—'tis ſown in diſcord, (and heaven 
* grant that) it (may) not be raiſed in blood.” — _. D 


Ireland new &ound by the Britiſh parliament not to trade to India. 
And. 1 hav ved 3:43 0  FLo0Dd, 
IF Ireland is no under no reſtrition as to her Eaſt India com- 

merce, ſuch a reſtraint is not fit to be a part of a ſyſtem of commercial 

extenſion, for which Ireland ſhould be expeQted to pay; and if Ireland 
be under any reſtriction as to her Eaft India commerce, it is only by 

a law of her own, and by a voluntary and unſtipulated act of her Par- 

lament in favour ofthe Britiſh Eaſt India company, merely becauſe it 

is Britiſh, Such a conduct on the part Ireland, ſhews how little 
ſuch hard conditions are either neceſſary or deſerved.“ | 


Mr. Pitt makes his moſt ſacred Majeſty ſpeak a moſt palpable and down- 
right truth I n Pb: 


THE King's ſpeech, under the ſanction of which the ſyſtem was 
introduced, declared, that it was only to adjuſt matters which had not 
been before adjuſted. Vet the very * of the original ten Propo- 
ſitions, in contradiction to this, went only to objects that had been before 
adjuſted in 1780 and in 1782—namely, fereign trade and Britiſh Cole- 
nial trade.” . | 
Britain dreaming that the United States of America may again become 
her on colonies,” wants to ſubject our trade with that Republic to 
Britiſnh laws, as ſhe has done to us with her remaining colonies; and 
by this method ſhe intends eland as the clue to regain her hold in 
Rana” 77 Fe 
« ASto America, the 16th Propoſition which has for its object foreign 
trade only; and, as a ranch of that, ſubjects our imports from the inde- 
pendent ſtates of America to ſuch ꝗuties, regulations and prohibitions as 
the Britiſh Parliament ſhall from time to time think fit to impoſe on Britain, 
as to all articles ſimilar to thoſe that are produced in the Britiſh Colonies 
or Settlements. Now, what artiCley can America fend to us, to which 
ſimilar articles are not, ot may ngt by produced in ſome of the Colonies 
er Settlements of Britain? A great revolution took place, as to the 
relative ſituation of Ametica: and Ireland, about the year 1782. In a 
commercial conſideration ig 2785, the, chief object that Ireland could 
_ _ pofibly have was America. The reſt of the world, comparatively 
ipeakii was mortgaged and pre- ccupfed. The new ſtates were 
uneng ige ech Iriſn blood circulates in America, and there is no 
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Equal duties will injure Great'Britain, but aaterially; 


1 #4 
ſmall partiality towards Ireland in thoſe ſtates. Was this a thing for 
Ireland to throw away ? Or was it the ſound and Ne intereſt cf 


Britain, that Ireland ſhould ſo throw it away ? If there be a ſtring, by 


which Britain can recover the affeQions of America, it is a ſtring whic 
Ireland holds out to her,” T“ | 


Britiſh pratecticn. 1925 | Jed Fl oob. 


„As to the fact of protedtion, does Britain keep a frigate for the 
protettion of Ireland? Or when the Stag Frigate was in our bay, was it 


for the protection of our trade? 


Ireland #s as much benefited by the Engliſh Eaſt India Company as Great 


Britain, GRrATTAN.” 


OV are to give a monopoly to the preſent or any future Eaſt 
India Company during its exiſtence, and to the Britiſh nation for ever 
after; it has been ſaid that the Iriſhman in this is in the fame ftituation as 
the Engliſhman, but there is this difference, the difference between 
having, and not having the trade ; the Britiſh Parliament has judged it 
moſt expedient for Great Britain to carry on her trade to the Eaſt, by 
an excluſive Company; the Iriſh Parliament is now to determine it 
moſt expedient for lreland to have no trade at all in theſe parts. This 
is not a ſurrender of the political rights of the conſtitution, but of the 
natural rights of man ; not of the privileges of Parliament, but of the 
rights of nations. ? 


Benefit of countervailing duties to Ireland explained. FLoop. 


« THE principle of countervailing duties - That is to ſay, that the 
port duties, though too low for the protection of Ireland, ſhould be 
equal; but that the country that had the higheſt internal duties on 
conſumption, might add to the port duty, a countervailing duty in pro- 
portion to its internal impoſts; whereby the before equal duties would 
become unequal. Now to ſolve this. problem, we have only to aſk, 
which of theſe kingdoms, now has, and which of them, as ri her, muſt 
always be able to have, the higheſt internal duties on conſumption ? 
Undoubtedly Britain. What follows? That Ireland was made, in the 
countervailing principle, to propoſe, that Britain ſhould have higher 
duties againſt Iriſh imports, than! reland ſhould have againft.Britith imports z 
which was, firſt, contrary to WhatIreland had-defired'z and, ſecondly, 
was in itſelf unreaſonable ; becauſc gertainly the weaker manufacturing 
country required more” protection than the ſtronger; though the was 
content with a protection equal td what Britain had long enjoyed, and 
by the long enjoyment of Which, ſue had gained ſuch advantage ground, 
as Ireland could ne vet recover, nor Britain ever loſe.” ”" 
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„THE principle of equal duty or the ſame ref 
ſhadow of ſecurity ; to make ſuch a principle applica 


vic Lreland. 
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1h be equal, but here the objects are not only diſſimilar but oppoſite z the 

| { condition of England is great debt and greater capital, great incumbran- 
| | ces, but ſtill greater abilities ; the condition of Ireland, little capital 
4 E but a ſmall debt, poverty but exemption from intolerable taxes. Equal 
vil | 

| 

1 

[ 


burthens will have oppoſite effects, they will fund the debt of one coun- 


try and deſtroy the trade of the other z high duties will take away your 


|. reſource, which is exemption from them, but will be a fund for Great 
3 Britain: thus the colony principle in its extent is dangerous to a very 
1 great degree.“ . . 


1 Practicability of a ſpeedy and fair equalization of duties, demonſtrated 
1 in the article of ſugar. | Flood. 
« THE extreme difference in the rates and valuations of the two 
3 kingdoms, in many inſtances, 'would be a ground of endleſs altercation. 
= As to the equalization of duties, we have had ſome experiment that 
7 ſhould teach us the difficulty of it. As to ſugars, in the firſt ſeſſion of 
_ equalization, three different duties, at different periods of it, were pro- 
poſed, and carried as equal: All of them might have been wrong, and 
; - only one of them could poſſibly have been right. Since that, the pro- 
in portion of the duty has been altered again, and therefore, it is fair to 
1 fay, that they were all wrong—ard of this, there is no douht that, 
though the Right Honourable Member, who was one of the negociators 


of this ſyſtem, has been five years engaged in the ſut ject, the ſugar 
duties remain yet unequalized.“ a 4 | 


1 The produce of the Britiſh plantations cheaper than thoſe of any other 
1 country. | GRATTAN» 

* THERE is ſcarcely an article of the Britiſh plantations that is not 
7 out of all proportion dearer than the fame article is in any other part of the 
1 Globe, nor any one article that is not produced elſewhere, for ſome 
of which articles you might eſtabliſh a mart for your manufactures.— 
Portugal, for inſtance, capable of being a better market for our drapery 
than Great Britain; this enormity of price is aggravated by an enormity 
of tax, what then 1s this covenant? to take theſe articles from the Bri- 
| tiſb plantations, and from none other, at the preſent high rates and taxes, 
* and to take them at all times to come ſubject to whatever further rates 
1 and taxes the Parliament gf Great Britain ſhall ena.” Let me aſk you, 
| why did you refuſe. Protecting Duties to your on people? becauſe 
they looked like a monopoly; and will you give to the Eaſt India mer- 
chant, and the Weſt India planter fomething more ? a monopoly where 
the monopoliſt is in ſome degree the Jawgiver, | 


F Proofs of Britiſh protection, and ig jnutility,of the now juſtly reviled 
= A ˖‚·˙ 3 FLoop, 

'Y *© DID the Britiſh navy protect: Ireland Taſt war? No—it did but 
. protect Gheat: Britain. Did the Briciſh army protect Ireland? No— 
1 t was zee eic. Did the Iriſh 1my protect Iceland ? No—it 
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Conſent to ve the Right Bene eee out of it for having 
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was gone to protect Great Britain. What then did protect Ireland? 
Ireland herſelf—in other words, her Volunteers. They defended Ireland 
—and by defending Ireland they enabled Ireland to fend her army to 
defend Great Britain—that is, they in effect protected both kingdoms— 
yet the faſhion has of late been with ſome men in both ziagdoms to te- 
vile that illuſtrious body. The curſe of ingratitude has fallen on the 
nation, and the Independence of Ireland having thrown away its ſtaff 
has begun to totter,” | 


Britain's generoſity in ſubmitting for ever to ſupply. you with Eaſt India 
goods at her own le prices; and in permitting you to trade to her 
plantations, at the ling rate of her taxes, which only can be 
increaſed or diminiſbed by her own parliament. GaArT TAN. 


46 YOU are to give a monopoly to the Britiſh plantations at their 
own taxes; before, you did ſo only in certain articles, with a power 
of ſelection, and then only as long as you pleaſed to conform to the 
condition, and without any ſtipulation to exclude foreign produce. 
It may be very proper to exclude foreign produce by your own tempo- 
rary laws, and at your own free will and option, but no you are to 
cavenant to do fo for ever, and thereby you put the trade out of your own 
power for ever, and you give to the Engliſh, Weſt ag well as Kaſt, an 
eternal monopoly for their plantation produce in the taxing and regulat- 
ing of which you have no fort of deliberation. or interference, and over 
which Great Britain has a complete ſupremacy. Here yay will con- 
fider the advantage you receive from that monopoly, and judge, how 
far it may be expedient to ſet up againſt yourſelves that monopoly 
for ever.” | r. . „ 
Eulogium on Mr Orde. M BuzxGn. 

* AS he looked upon his application to them of that day as a propoſal 
to furrender and betray the conſtitution and commerce of the country, as 
he thought that to propoſe treaſon was to impute it, and that the Bill 
was an inſult on the underſtanding and the integrity of the Houſe, rather 
than vote that it ſhould be brought ints the Houle, he had much rather 


propoſed it.” 
_ . 25 e a 0 
| "A Pa BEARS TH, 
Mr. Orde's motive for reducing” 140,000), per annum of our taxes. 
: * 5 . 4 * . 


KY rr FLoop. 
HE faid thus in effeQ; **Youreſtabliſhments which are formed 
by Britiſh Miniſters, are ta great for. your-revenuez we have refuſed to 
retrench; and yet we expect a part: of Jour inadequate revenue to be 
ſent to Britain, —Neither Will we "quarrel with you for ſaying that the 
income ought to be equal to che expence of Government, provided the 
equality is not to ariſe from, retrepchment but from new taxes. On the 
contrary, we will join you heartTy in raiſing 140, 000, aytar of new 
Ft to enable you to part with the ſpecified fi your old 

es. e | 
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The Engliſh oppoſition reviled for not watching over the intereſts of 
the conſtitution, WoLFEe. 


„ THE conduct of the Gentlemen in oppoſition in England he 
conſidered as highly praiſe-worthy, and that they had given the 
Gentlemen of this country an example that ought to be followed, 
when they thought the intereſts of their country in danger; they 
exerted themſelves in its defence, and when the conſtitution of Ire- 
land was attacked, they endeavoured to avert the intended injury, well 
knowing, chat if the Iriſh conſtitution was deſtroyed, their own would 


de in danger; and well knowing that there was a ſecret influence, 


as he had mentioned on a former occaſion, which had been many 
years exerted againſt the liberties of both.“ 


Mr. Fox an enemy to the free conſtitution of Britain and Ireland. 
; | CURRAN, 

** HOWEVER he might think Mr. Fox an Engliſhman on ſub- 
jects of commerce, he thought him a member of the Britiſh empire 
on points of conſtitution. | 

On fo ſacred a ſubject as the latter, he could not ſuppoſe ſo 
able a man capable of yielding to any little motive of party or ſea- 
jon by a declaration of any ſentiments but thoſe of his heart. It 
needed not his talents to know, that if the Conſtitution was diſho- 
noured in Ireland, it was dithonoured in England alſo. It was to 
this principle. he attributed his indignation when the rights of Juries 
were invaded, as well as the oppoſition which he gave to a Bill 


that muſt have endangered the rights of the Conſtitution in England by 
deſtroying them in Ireland.“ | 


The ſage miniſter's mode of baue the diſcontents in Ireland. 
. 5 | O'Hara. 
„ MINISTERS had aſſerteck they were driven to the preſent ſet- 


* ; 


| tlement by diſcontents in Ireland But if Ireland was diſcontented, 


iuch a remedy. ſurely was a very unlikely mode to content her— 
It was a curious way to content a people, that complained of being 
deprived unjuſtly of a portion of their trade, to tate away the remain- 
der. He ſaw greater Moſition riſing from the ſyſtem than ever was 
experienced in that country, as the Right Hon. Gentleman's Bill 
inticad of being calculated to give contentment ſeemed intended 
for no other purpoſe than the _ promotion- of keeneſt diſcord. If it 
were not, he ſaid, for Adminiſtrationathemſelves, oppoſition would 
not in Ireland ſhew its face. . ; 


3 * — \ 
, r 2 N 
a ; RC IS. TL IRE ITY 3 | 
Mr. Pitt's zeal-for the v erg bf Iwlagd, explained. | CURRAN» 
IP Mr. Pitt had been diſpöfed' to ſpeak plainly to the Britiſh 
merchant,” he would have ſaid, do not be alarmed at any. com 
tition of” Ii g your own or in foreign markets, for the 4th Fro- 
FE CE. , LY poſition 
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poſition fall chain down her competition. If ſhe ſhall grow formidable 
to you in Europe, I will preſs her with navigation laws, and frufe 
trate her efforts. The Weſtern Iſlands ſhall ceaſe to be the ſcene 
of torture only to the unhappy ſons of Africa; they ſhall be houſes 
of correQion to the ſpirit of Iriſh commerce.“ | 2: 


Generoſity of Mr. Pitt, in granting Ireland a /imited free 
raking her lately acquired conſumptive conſtitution under his care, 
without fee or reward. e Cowen ORAT.ILANs | 


«© I OBJECT to this Roy in every ſbape, whether you are, 
as the Refolution was firſt worded, ditectiy to transfer legiſlative 
power to the Britiſh Parliament; whether, as it was afterwatds altered, 
you are to covenant to ſubſcribe! her acts; or whether, as it is now 
ſeftened, you are to take the chance of the!:Britiſh market, ſo long 
as you ware the 'blefſings of the Britiſh conſtitution terms diſho- 
nourable, derogatory, incapable of forming the foundation of any 
fair and friendly ſettlement, injurious to the political morality of the 
nation; TI would not harbour a flaviſh principle, nor give it the hoſe 
pitality of a night's lodging in a land of liberty!” r- 
21 | A N 5 16 » SI TO ee | 

Propriety of the bill introducing {rs/þ revenue officers only: to enforce 

the Britiſh laws. EY Bosc. 

« THEY, were not only to have Britiſh Laws, but Britiſh Off- 
cers to enforce them, their Officers were not to be truſted.” It had 
been well ſaid on the other fide of the water, that as Great Britain 
was to have the profits of our Commerce, it would be patriotic in 
an Iriſh Revenue Officer to connive at abuſes, It was: very true, it 
would be the only refource, now, as befare, that the coudtry could 
have againſt Britiſh Reſtrictions. Let but the Bill paſs, it would 
not be the Member of Parliament. who could any longer make, nor 
the Magiſtrate who could any longer enforce, laws that could ſerve 
their country. They would necetfarily become the accomplices of 


the deſtruction of her Commerce, and, if attempting the only means 


gler was the only patriot they would adinit of.” hy 
The advantages by the Bill's, eſtabliſhing; 5 3 


. tei <p 42-944 ty ag 8 GrATTAN. 

* IN order to complete this*chain of powet, one link (I do 
acknowledge) was wanting—a 7pepetual Revenue Bill, or a coye- 
nant from time to time to renew the Bill for the collection thereof. 
The twentieth Reſolution᷑ And this Bill founded upon it attain that 
object. This Houſe ref on three pillats—-your power over the 
annual Mutiny Bill—yous, p aver the annual Additional Duties 
—your power over the Collechion pf the: Revenue. The latter power 
is of great conſequence, ,*becau{co=x: great” part of our - revenues; are 


granted for ever.“ r 


to preſerve that Commerce from de on was. patriotic, the ſmug- 
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Preſent” adjuſtment indiſpenfible.;* 
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ah Kent. exe.) A , 6444 68 . 3 rn, ' 1 
As the petty.country of North America is at preſent impoveriſhed, after. 
nan expenſive war in-deftnce: of their liberty, which was the cauſe of 
our Aavem in 1982, we muſt never more trade with them, owin 
to their eternal inability to repay from their por ſoil, and the impol- 
ſibility of recovering their country to its former proſperity. 
3 $9672 Y! * 1 * v\ £ 8 iT l 7 $53 | 129 — GRATTAN- ; 
* HAVE you Conſidered the ſtate of North America? its preſent 
ſtate, future — and every opportunity in: the endleſs ſucceſſion of 
time attending that nurſe of commerce and aſylum of mankind ? Are 
they now competent to declare on the part of themſelves and all their 
poſterity that à free trade to thoſe regions will never in the efflux of 
time be oſ any ſervice to the kingdom of Ireland ? If they have informa- 
tion on this! ſubje& it muſt de by a communication with God, for they 
had none with man; it muſt be in/pir ation for it cannot be knowledge, 
To ſubſcribe this agreement-would be infatuation, an infatuation. to 
which the nation could not be a patty, but would appear to be con- 


_ Eluded'or indeed huddled with all her poſterity into a fallacious ar- 


rangement by the influenee of the Crown without the deliberation of 
Parliament, or the conſent of the people! This would appear the more 
inexcuſable-becauſe we are not driven to it 
Rumi of the; Engliſm nation to their Iriſh fellow ſubjeds. 
* ee | | 1+», GrATTAN 
« T ACQUIT the people of England; an ill-grounded \ jealouſy 
for their trade ſeems aggravated by a'well-tounded alarm for your Jiber- 
ty; unwilling to relinquiſh; but when relinquiſhed, too magnanimous 
ad too wiſe to reſume abdicated tyranny; they feel in theſe Pr 
tions an hououtable ſolicitude for the freedom of Ireland and the good 
faith of Great Britain, and ſee the *dariins 8 paſſions of 
both countries wounded in an arrangement wllich was to compoſe them 
, ñs᷑᷑rg 3 Hi walP CCyomnty 1694, 
% ADJUSTMENT is not indiſpenſible ; the great points bade Been 
carried: an inferigg; queſtion. dame home market has been ſtarted 
and a commetcial fever arti cially* raifed,. but while the great points 
remain undifturbed the n{ions cannot edOmitted ; the manufacturers 
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may not be exported with leſs incumbrance of duty or impoſition than 

the like goods going from Great Britain. This ſubjects our export trade 
to the Colonies to 4iſadwvantages from which it is at prefent free.— 
Is this extenſion and grace? Is this a thing to be paid ſor? We have 
Juſt attained the trade of Candles to the Weſt Indies—This would de- 
ſtroy it. Capital is a greater advantage than poverty The only advan- 
tage of the latter, is ſreedom from incumbrance—And this Propoſition 
deprives Ireland of that. Is this for the intereſt of the empire ? Certainly 
not ; unleſs the intereſt of the empire be the ruin of Ireland; and if fo, 
the proſperity of the empire would not be the intereſt of Ireland.” 


 Perpetuity of the revenue laws, the Preſervation of parliament. 
i GaATTAN. 


« THE pretence given for this unconſtitutional idea is weak indeed; 
that as the benefits are permanent, fo ſhould be the compenſation. But 
trade laws are to follow their nature—revenne laws to follow their's. 
On the permanent nature of commercial advantages depends the faith of 


trade, on the limited nature of revenue laws depends the exiffence of 
Parliament.” | 


When Britain gives Ireland her promiſed freedem, the only fears of 


miniſtry are, that they will drive Ireland to the chice of preferring 
French ſmuggling to it. Buren. 


4% IRELAND, relieved from the open reſttictions of her liberal and 
affectionate ſiſter, Great Britain, and enabled only to exiſt by ſmuggling 
with France, (the rival and enemy, of Gzeat Britain!) Why thould 
Great Britain wiſh to continue and renew a ſituation, ſo irkſome, ſo 
deſtructive to Ireland, ſo prejudicial to her own intereſt, ſo advanta- 
geous to her enemies, ſo ſubverſive: of thoſe reſources ſhe ought to 
reſtore and cheriſh ? It was, he declared, irkſome to him, in the higheſt 
degree, to be obliged to ſay, he could not truſt the Patliament of Great 
Britain, but truth and duty compelled him go it.” * _ 


Parliamentary increaſe of power. 


« IF the merchant, after this bill paſſes, would 


f : l ald petition you to lower 
your duties on the articles of tgade, your anſweg, © trade" is in cove- 


nant.” If your conſtituents A inſtruct yol to limit the Bill of 
Supply, or paſs a ſhort Mongy Bill, your anſwer, “ the purſe of the 
nation like her trade is in cdyenant,%#%=No- more of fix months Money 
NT — 5 — ie from - conftituents—that connection is 
roken by this Bill—pgts Jou have 30 conſtituent - you are not 
the repreſentative of the'peaple I Gs but 2 regiſter ofthe Britiſh 
Parliament, and the equalizetof Affe dude? N 


| GNAT TAN. 
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Mr. Orde's paradoxical aſſertion, that the number eleven and the num- 


ber twenty are one and the fame, elucidated and - confifithed; by the 
caſe of Sir Jobn Cutler's blagkgyorfied Stockings, whie er muſt 
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be here applied inverſely, his ſtockings being originally worſted, and 
changed into ill; whereas the original eleven propoſitions were the 


filken ones, now converted by Mr. Pitt into rwenty worfled ones, but, 
as proved by Mr. Orde, one and the fame in number and value. 


- Thoſe Stockings, 
Stock 
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rificed to ideal intereſt. 
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Hibernia, like a ſeduced, a raviſhed, and a polluted female, exiſted 
formerly only by the proſtitution of commerce, or ſmuggling, in 
order that thoſe bawds, her abſentees, penſioners, &c. might be pam- 
pered in their luxury. f 


Bur GH. 


4 This country, it was irkſome to him to be obliged to ſay, had 
been hitherto enabled to exiſt by ſmuggling only. At a medium of 
eleven years previous to 1779, her remittances to Great Britain to 


Abſentees, and for Penſions, Salaries, &c. amounting to upwards of 


eleven hundred thouſand pounds, while the balance in favour of all 
the trade which Great Britain allowed her with the whole world was 
barely fix hundred thouſand pounds, How was the deficiency made 


up, and from whence was the drain ſupplied. Muſt it not have been by 
clandeſtine trade? 


<, 


Mr. Pitt's bill favours Iriſh bounties. Bunch. 


* HAD it not been the principle of the Britiſh Bill to deny them 
the power of extricating themſelves by the application of bounties co 
their weakened manufactures? the means by which their own had been 
brought to perfection!“ | | 


Ireland has not any right to the Navigation AR. GRATTAN, 


HERE you ſtood on two grounds, law and juſtice z law, becauſe 
ou only deſired that the ſame words of the ſame act of navigation ſhould 
ave the ſame conſtruction on one ſide the Channel as they have on the 
other z how they had ever borne- a different one, I cannot conceive, 
otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing oe is vour ancient ſtate of dependency 
you were nat entitled to the cotnfnon benefit of the mother tongue; the 
anſwer to this argument was unſafisfattory, ** that England had altered 
the law,” but if England had / ated the law, it — to impoſe the 
ſame reſtrictions and confer the ſame advantages, and then a doubt might 
ariſe whether the act of navigation was the law of Ireland, ſo that you 
ſeemed entitled to the conflruRion or free from the act; now it is of 
more conſequence to England that you ſhould be bound by the act of 
navigation, than to Ireland to have the benefit of the fair conſtruction of 
it. But you ſtood on ſtill better ground, fuſlice j was it juſt that you 
ſhould receive plantation goods from England, and that England ſhould 
not receive them from you? here if you don't find the law equal, 
you may make it ſo : for as yet you are a free Parliament.“ 


Queries for the ſolution of the preſent Speaker. OctLvie. 


* QUESTIONS are ſometimes beſt anſwered by other queſtions : 
Where could Great Britain. get, linen and bay yarn, hides, &c. &c. 
to ſupply her manufactures, pfoviſions to feed her iſlands and fleets, 
money to maintain the Iriſh 9 9———— and annuĩtants that 
live with her, and to pay the army that Ireland keeps ſoꝶ her, and men 
to fight her battles by ſea and by land. r 

| | ig + Da 3 The 


| The dependent Provoſt's independence. 


. on Mr. Orde. 


Propoſiti | 


1 ] 


FLoop. . 
„ AN honourable gentleman had talked of his independence, and had 


' refted it on the emoluments of his office, He ſhould be extremely ſorry, 


if the honourable gentleman had not a better ground for his indepen- 
dence; and it it did not ariſe from his own honour. The man who was 
in his mind a ſlave, would not, be aſſerted, be leſs ſo, if he had forty 
thouſand a year ; while the man of honour would be free, if his annual 
income were only forty livres. True independence conſiſted in an 
honourable mind; but were the honourable gentleman's conſtituents to 
thank him for what he had faid? The honourable gentleman, however, 
might well ſay he was independent, ſince he was independent both of 
his Prince and his Conſtituents.” : | 


F 


| GRATTAN. 
«© I CAN excuſe the Right Honourable Member who moves you 


for leave to bring in the Bill, he is an Engliſhman, and contends for the 


wer of his own country while J am contending for the liberty of mine; 
be might have ſpared himſelf the trouble of ſtating his own Bill. IL read 
je before, I read it in the twenty Reſolutions, | rcad it in the Engliſh 
Bill, which is to all intents and purpoſes the tame : and which he might 
read without the trouble of reſorting to his own. His comment is of 
little moment, a Lord Lieutenant's Secretary is an unſafe commenta- 
tor on an Iriſh conſtitution; the former merit of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman in preſſing for the original Propoſitions and contending againſt 
the preſent, which he now ſupports, may have been very great, and 
I am willing to thank him for bis paſt ſervices; they may be a private 
conſolation to himſelf, No more Il differ from him in his account 
of this tranſaction. He was pledged to his eleven propoſitions ; his 


offer was the Propoſitions, our's the taxes; he took the latter, but 


forgets the former.” 


Advantages of Ireland being the carrier to Britain of all her Colony 
produce. | 3 | HARTLEY. 
„% WITH regard to the giving a fair conſtruction to the navigation 
acts, that was certainly an object of ſome importance, though by no 
means ſo great as it had been ſtated to be ; it opened indeed a market for 
any accidental redundancy Ireland might lrave of the produce of the 
Briciſh Weſt India Iſlands, but it was yain to expect ſhe ſhould ever 
become the carrier of that produce to Great Britain. A variety of ob- 
vious reaſons would naturally ſuggeſt themſelves to the minds of Gen- 
tlemen in ſupport of the propriety and juſtice ofthis obſervation.” 


Certain and immenſe wealth muſt accrue to Ireland from giving up out 
trade to three quarters of the world, beſides England's regulating even 
our European commerce. GRATTAN. 
« BUT- if gentlemen can entertain a doubt of the miſchief of theſe 
gen convinced of their ſafety ? the ſafety of giving 


{ ar ] 


up the government of your trade? no! the miſchief is prominent, 
but the advantage is of a moſt enigmatical nature. Have gentlemen 
conſidered the ſubject, have they traced even the map of the coun- 
tries, the power or freedom of trading with whom they are to ſur- 
tender for ever? Have they traced the map of Aſia, Africa, and 
America? Do they know the French, Dutch, Portugueſe, and 
Spaniſh ſettlements? Do they know the neutral powers of thoſe coun- 
tries, their produce, aptitudes and diſpoſitions ? 


A proof of the preſent Speater”s qualifications far the chair, by his 
deep kniwledge in the rules of) the Houle, 1 
. Sir H. Ca v EN DISAU. 


cc THE Cbancellar ef the Exchequer contended that no Gentleman 
had a right to ſpeak more than once to a queſtion unleſs he roſe to 
ſpeak in explanation. 50 

« Sir Hewy Cavendiſh, on the the other hand, declared the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tatally mi/laken and ill. faunded in the 
dedrine of order that he had laid down, The rule of order, Sir Henry 
{aid, was, when the queſtion before the Houſe was the queſtion of 
adjournment, every Member had a right to rite and ſpeak to it as 
often as he thought proper.” ; | 
No future Secretary, by the bill dare ever diate to, or threaten our 

Iriſh parliament, which could always refu/e to regiſter the edi&; of 

England. Ky | ForxBes. 


«© WHEN in a future Parliament an; attempt ſhall be made to 
legiſlate on the ſubje& of trade and navigation differently from Eng- 
land, an Engliſh Secretary will rife, and alk you, if you had conſidered 
the conſequences of not adopting the Engliſh ads on choſe ſubjects in 
toto? If you were pre red th have every port in the Britiſh dominions 
ſhut againſt you? If it as not better to regiſter this act, though inju- 
rious in ſome inflances to your rights or liberties, than ſubmit to tuis 
dreadful alternative - Britiſu proſcription z—and, uſing the language 
of the laſt ſpeaker {the Attorney General] (reſpecting the objections 
proceeding from this fide of the Houſe to the ſyitem in point of con- 
ſtitution) he will ſay, do not make ſuch à flactifice to punctilious 
pride. The corrupt would avail themſelves of thoſe arguments fot 
a pretext, and many honeſt, but timid men, might acquieſce; pre- 
cedent would be G. on precedent, till a fuperſtruture was raifed 
on the foundation 
on one part, and dependance on the other.“ | 

n —* 8 4 3 
Iriſh Beſtility to the inteteſts of Gteat. Britain. 11 GRATTAN, 

„% HAVE you eves ſince your: redemption refuſed to. preſerve a 
fimilarity of law in Trade and Navigation? Have you. not followed 
Great Britain ia all her changes of che AQ of Navigation, Wie 

. 1 
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this Bill, which would terminate in deſpotiſn 
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che whole of that unpalatable buſineſs, the American War? Have 
you not excluded the cheap produce of other Plantations, in ordet 


that Iriſh poverty might give a monopoly to the dear produce of Bri. 
tiſh Colonies? Have yan not made a better uſe of your liberty than 
Great Britain did of her power?” 5 N 


Ireland will in future legiſlate for Britain without the latter being ever 

able to prevent it. | Fornes. 

« WHEN this Bill is paſſed into a law, we ſhall have tranſ- 
ferred our power of legiſlating to the Engliſh Parliament. I will admit 
that literally ſpeaking the ſettlement contained in it may not be itre- 
vocable, or perpetually binding on Ireland; the reaſſumption of our le- 
giſlative independence may not be made by this Bill phyſically impoſſi- 


ble, but circumſtances in future, as 1 have ſtated, may render it 
politically impraQticable,” ?“ 


Mr. Orde's patristiſm to Ireland, diſplayed by the manly and 
ſpeeches he made laſt winter in the Britiſß Houſe of ir 
where he not only defended with great ability the 11 propoſitions, 


and inſiſted on maintaining the rights of Ireland, but reſcued his 
oon character from the moſt ami contempt. Hazxpy, 


« Mr. ORDE had complained much of miſrepreſentation both here 
and on the other fide of the water; and that words were given to 
him in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons which he had never made 3% 
of here. Now, after every allowance in his favour, and paying 
every compliment to his magnanimity in not paying much attention 
to what was merely perſonal to himſeſf, where was his boaſted friend- 
ſhip to Ireland at the time when he himſelf was in London, and 
beheld his own commercial ſyſtem, that ſyſtem which was adorned 
with every colour that his eloquence and the prompt adulatory elo- 
quence of his friends could beſtow on it, that ſyſtem on the ſtrength 
and permanency of which 140, oool. was in one of our old paroxyſms 
of unthinking gratitude voted away almoſt - without debate, when he 
beheld that ſyſtem daily and hourly invaded, and yet he never went 
to the Houſe of Commons to tell the people of Great Britain what 
had been done in Ireland with regard to that ſyſtem, to acquaint them 
with the temper and, diſpoſition in which he had left this Houſe, 
what we would infiſt on, and the probable: diſcontents and jealouſies 
that would ariſe in conſequence of any dereliction of that ſyſtem ? 
Though the Right Hon. Gentleman's repreſentations might have failed 
of ſucceſs, yet he would have been juſtified to himſelf, to both coun- 
tries, to all poſterity, if he had taken ſuch a partz but he declined 
acting in that manner.“ 


* af yl - ad 
; 3 
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As the preſent” conſtitution of Ireland is incompatible with the prof- 
perity of Britain, the former muſt be ſacrificed for the falvation 
of the latter. GRATTAN. 


„IF any body of men can ſtill think that the Iriſh connection 


is incompatible with the Britiſh Empire, doctrine which I abjure as 
ſedition againſt the Conſtitution, but if any body of men are juſti- 
fied in thinking that- the Iriſh connection is incompatible with the 
Britiſh Empire,—periſh the Empire !—live the Conſtitution! Reduced 
by this falſe dilemma to take a part, my ſecond with is the Britiſh 
Empire, my firſt wiſh and bounden duty is the liberty of Ireland.” 


Ireland is to have the power of altering and even originating laws 
to bind Britain. Corky. 


„ BUT, ſuppoſe this matter as to conſtitution to ſtand as it had 
been ſtated, and that they had, as it was faid, ſtill a deliberative voice 
in paſling the laws of England. I will admit it, ſaid he, in its greateſt 
extent; you will, I admit for a moment, have a deliberation upon your 


aſſent or diſſent: But 1s that the deliberative power that conſtitution-" 
ally belongs to this Houſe z that is the deliberative power of the crown, 


it is true, and that only; but what is the difference between the legilla- 
tive power of the crown, and of the two, Houſes of Parliament; 
have you not the power of originating your laws, the power of altering 
laws; and beſides the power of aſſent or diſſent; and when you 
reduce yourſelf barely to the latter, are you any longer the fame Par- 
liament, or the ſame in conſtitution?” 8 | | 


The three »/zleſs pillars of Parliament. Which by the bill are to be 
pulled down. An GRATTAN. 
*© WE reſt on three pillats— the annual Mutiny Bill the annual 

Additional Supply—and the annual Collection of the Revenue. If 

you remove all theſe, this fabric falls; remove any one of them, and 

it totters ; for it is not the mace, nor the chair, nor this dome, but 
the deliberative voice fefident therein that conſtitutes the eſſence of 

Parliament, Clog your deliberations, and you are no lonzer a Par- 

liament, with a thouſand gawdy- ſurviving circumſtances of ſhew and 

authority, „ , | 

The preſent miniſtry the only friends to Hibernian freedom. 

A 3 FORBES, 


WITH Mr. Pitt at the head of the Britiſh Cabinet, in which 
fit the author of the Perpetual Mutti Bill, and anuther Nobleman, 
who encouraged Conventions and, Congreſſes, and exhorted our Volun- 
teers. not to lay down their arms A a Keform' had been obtained, yet 
acquieſced under all the miniſterial perſecutions laſt winter of the 
friends of Reform in Ireland, we are told from the Treaſury Bench 
that the members of the preſent Britin Cabinet are the on. friends 
of Ireland.“ | e 2 —— | 


L 24 ] 


Feland is to impoſe taxes on Great Britain. 


GRATTAN, 
1 I HAVE ſtated theſe Propoſitions and the Bill as a mere tranſ- 
fer of external legiſlative authority ta*the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, but 1 have underſtated their miſchief, they go to taxation, taxes 
on the trade with the Britiſh plantations, taxes on the produce of foreign 
plantations, taxes on ſome of the produce of the United States of North 
America; they go to port duties, fuch as Great Britain laid on Ame - 
rica 3 the mode is varied, but the principle is the ſame.— Here Great 
| Britain takes the ſtamp of the Iriſh Parliament, Great Britain is to 
preferibe, and Ireland is to ohey! We anticipate the rape by pre- 


vious ſurrender, and throw into the ſcale our honor, as well as out 
liberty.” , 


Pd 


Oppoſition to the bill from motives of party. ConoLLy. 


* As an Iriſhman, an honeſt man, and a friend to his country, he 
deſpiſed, he rejected the right honourable Gentleman's Bill; he would 
meet it in its teeth, and give the motion for bringing it in a direct nega- 
tive ; as an Engliſhman, alſo, he would do the fame, for he was per- 
maded the intereſts ot the empire would be injured by it, and, in fo do- 
ing, he ated upon no principle of party. He had been two and twen- 
ty years a member of that Houſe, and he had voted with government 
whenever he could, becauſe he always thought it right to ſupport the 
government of the country, It was well known, that he had done the 
tame when he was a member of the Engliſh Parliment, excepting in 
regard to one meaſure only, the American war, which he had uniformly 


oppoſed : he defied any man, therefore, to aſcribe his vote of that day 
or of any day to a party motive? | 


Abſurd parliamentary Creed. 9 GaATTAx. 


would 
diſdain 


5 J 


diſdain to barter the rights of their country fer the emoluments of 
office —ſome Penſioners too there are who have done ſervice to their 
countty, ſome who ate penſſoned in conſequence of Addreſſes of this 


Houſe; but ſhould this Bill paſs, their occupation would be gone, 


there would be no neceſſity for Government to apply to Members for 


their votes upon any queſtion; we ſhould be an Houſe of Regiſtty, 
only—a record of The Edits of Great Britain. Votes would not | 


be wanted, falaries would not be given penſions would ceaſe, and 
the few neceſſary offices for tranſaCting the public buſineſs would alone 

" remain, and they too in all probability, in the courle of a few years, 

would be in the hands of Britons.” 7 


- The bleſſed effe@s of Britain's commercial gi, Boon. 
„ HAD nat Britain had enough of reſtriftions on trade? Was 


it by taxation that ſhe loſt the trade of America? No: it was by per- 


verting her military, and even ker nayal ſyſtem to the reſtriction of 
trade; ſo much was that pernicious ſyſtem deep rooted in her coun- 
*cils! She loft the trade of America, by adhering to the principles 
of an exciſeman; and ſhe was preparing to lofe and: deſtroy that of 
Irchad, þ adopting the principles of a bed,, jy 


The pawerty of Ireland ſo great, that ſhe does wor furnith any thin: 
'+ cowards the ſupport of the Britiſh empire. GAATTAN. 
„ THE Right Honourable Member (the preſent gvertby Speaker) 
has ſpoken' not like an Iriſh ambaſſador; but an Engliſh factor; he has 

bla zoned forth the wants and weakneſs of his oa countty with a tri- 
umph; he has gone into a maſt offenſive, cruel, and diſguſting catalogue 
of the obligations of this country to England, and he has- concealed, 

with an unaccountable' partjality to a country which is not his 'own, 
the many and various obligations of Great Britain to Ircland—her obli- 
gations to chat kingdom for a great part of her impottance as a nation, 
in the conſideration of foreign powers, het mate particular obligations 
to that country, ſuch as her dependency on Ireland, with regard 
to linen yara, woollen yarn, hides, and proviſions. Was money no- 
thing? Were men nothing? England gets both from Ireland. This 
dependency has been ſtated; and admitted by almaſt every Epgliſh- 
man who ſpoke on this buſi neſs in Great Britain; but they have gone 
further, and ex preſſy, declared, that the Britih monopoly in the Weit, 
the Company's charter in che Kaſt, nay the act of iat igation, depended 
on che Parliament of Ireland; What were che words? The guardian- 
hip of theſe important conſiderations is left to Ireland z—theſe were 
the words of the Engßliſhmam, che contrary is the boaſt of the Irith- 
v 3 22 ; 


man.“ r : 
Ireland:purchaſes ſugars from 25 per cent. cheaper, from tie Britiſh 
Colonies than the could from thine of any other. HA rx. 


„ WIH reſpe@ to the. Colonies abroad, Ireland had already made 
3 compaQ with Great 9 Colonial trade, as 
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which ſhe might ſupply herſelf from foreign colonies 25 to 30 per cent. 
| cheaper.“ | of py "WPF | HS 


_ Bleſſed efe#s, advantage, and proſperity of Britain di@ating commercial 
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126 
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high price for the bargain, by confining her conſumption to the produce 
8 | 


of the Britiſh Iſlands, to a very great amount, not leſs, he believed, 
in the article of ſugar, than five hundred thouſand pounds yearly, with 


; 


laws to all parts of the Empire. * GAT TAN. 


_ WHENCE the American war? Whence the Iriſh reſtrictions? 


Whence the miſconſtruction of the Act of Navigation? Whence but 
from the evil of ſuffering one country to regulate the Trade and Navi- 
gation of another, and of inftituting, under the idea of general Protec- 


toreſs, a proud domination, which ſacrifices the intereſt of the whole 
to the ambition of a part, and arms the little paſſions of the Monopoliſt 


With the ſovereign potency of an Impetial Parliament; for great nations 


* 


_ than by limiting the principles of human power !” 


when curſed with unnatural ſway follow but their nature when they 
invade; and human wiſdom has not hetter provided for human ſafety 


TIL {3 


—— 


The Englith as fond of the Bill as the Ttifh, "Dore: 


The people of England agree with thoſe of Ireland in the maſt de- 
cided deteſtation of the meaſure. It is not a conteſt between England 


and Ireland, but à conteſt on which the, raſh Miniſter of one country is 
leagued with the artful miniſter of che other, in combination agai alt the 


People of both, 


$9 9 Ja 1 F : # 4 


„ 
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Nec eſſiy of Mr. Pitt's ſyſtem being put in force, as Ireland had been 


rejradory, ever ſincè her ſlaviſb ra of 1792. FLood. 


„ GREAT BRITAIN could have nothing to fear from leaving mat | 
ters in their prefent ſituation, he contended, was manifeſt, from the 


paſt conduct of Ireland. They had never ſhewn the leaſt indiſpoſition 
to the ſiſter kingdom fince they had obtained their free conſtitution. In 


no one inſtance had they refuſed or neglected to follow the example of 


England in adopting any meaſure that ſhe took with a view to promote 
and preſerve the commerce and navigation of the Empire. A ſyſtem, 


therefore, like that propoſed in the Bill, was altogether unneceſſary. 


=O 


Great Britain had fairly conſented to their freedom of trade: they muſt 


not, could not, therefore, give up a particle of their free Conſtitution, + 
nor ought: Great Britain to deſire it. But, after what had happened, 


it became neceſſary that they ſhould-declare their .determinations to 
fe +8 51 | 


+ 


retain their legiſlative rights.” 8 


An advantageous union, the latent deſign of the patriotic Mr. Pitt. 
o#% | 5 > 2 0 4 0 "OS 2 5 * 1 » 0 


5 id 4 | \ CUrRAN.. 
A POWER to bind externally would involve a power alſo of 
Lindinieeroally. This law gave the power to Great Britain of judg- 


„ 


ing what end de a breach of the compact of conſtruing it, in fact of 
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taxing us as ſbe pleaſed, and gave her new ſtrength to enforce our obe · 
dience. In ſuch an event, he ſaid, we muſt either fink into utter ſlavery, 


or the 1 muſt wade to a re- aſſumption of their rights through civil 


blood, or be obliged to take refuge in an union, which, he ſaid, would 


be the annihilation of Ireland, and what he ſuſpected the Miniſter was 


driving at.” _ 
As William III. % F our commercial ſhackles in the laſt century, 
- owing to which, until the fatal 1779, we even rivalled Britain, ſo 
our virtuous Miniſter is to reſtore us to our priſtine greatneſs, without 
even demanding the leaſt :-i2ute of our apptobation. Bun. 


„WHAT would have been their ſituation at that day, if their Com- 
merce had been open fince the latter end of the laſt century, and had 
been ſuffered to go on pars paſſu with her own ? What reſources had 
ſhe not loſt in them? Having impeded their natural exertions, and re- 
duced them to a ſtate of poverty, weakneſs and miſery unparalleled 
in any other country, ought ſhe not in natural juſtice to have remune- 
rated inſtead of enacting ? Ought ſhe not at leaſt to have waited, and 
have left them to their full reſources until they ſhould have recovered the 


ſituation from which ſhe had depreſſed them. Entitled by their birth- 


right, poſſeſſed in virtue of Magna Charta of the freedom of their ports, 
were they now to pay for the reſtitution of theit natural advantages 


and rights, inſtead of receiving a recompence for their having been ſo 
long withheld from them?“ 


The Iriſh character raiſed in the opinion of the Engliſh, Fornes. 


« FCONDOLE with this Houſe on the convincing proof the con- 
duct of the oſtenſible Miniſter has this night afforded, that the national 
character is ſunk in the opinion of the people of England; for I am 
certain that every gentleman, who hears me, will agree in the truth of 
this obſervation, that three years ago no Engliſh Miniſter would have 
preſumed to have propoſed ſuch a meaſure to an Iriſh Houſe of Com- 


| Mons, as that ſubmitted this night to our conſideration by the Right 
Honourable Secretary.” | : a 


The Britiſh ee of legi/lating for this country, confined to a few 


commercia 


« IT is ſaid, that the laws reſpecting Commerce and Navigation 
ſhould be ſimilar, and inferred,- that Ireland ſhould ſubſcribe the laws 
of Sing on thoſe ſubjeQs ; that is, the ſame law, the ſame legiſlature, 
but this argument goes a great deal too far—ir goes to the Army, for 
the Mutiny Bill ſhould be the ſame; it was endeayoured to be extended 
to the collection of your Revenue, and is intrain to be extended to 
or taxes z it goes to the extinction of the moſt invaluable part of your 

arliamentary Capacity z jy is an union, an incipient and a creeping 
union z a virtual union, eſtabliſhing one will in the general concerns 
of Commerce and Navigation, and repoſing that will in the Pathament 

E 3.77 _—_ 


regulations, | -, GrarrAN.. - 
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of Great Britain; an union where our Parliament preſerves its exiſtence 
after it has loſt its authority, and our people ate to pay for a Parlia- 
— Eſtabl ſhment, without any proportion of Parliamentary 
Repreſentative.” | * aimns o77 od 
The enmity of the Engliſh oppoſicion to the harmony of Great Britain 

and Ireland. Ty | | ConoLlLY: 

„THE Right Honourable Gentleman, he obſerved, had made it 
a matter of exultation to ſtate the oppoſition of England, as having 
thrown difficulties in the way of the miniſter, and had imputed the ob- 
je ctiorableneſs of the plan to them. The triumph was as ill-timed, as 
the imputation was ill- founded. The oppoſition in the Parliament of 
Great Britain had indeed objected to the plan, on the ground that he 
ſhould himſelf vote againſt the bringing in the Bill upon, viz. becauſe 
it would lay the foundation of laſting jealouſies and perpetual diſcon- 
tent between the two countries,” | 


By Ireland ſurrendering her power of commercial legiſlation to Great 
Britain, ſhe will only foltow the footſteps of Portugal. 

nag | | GRATTAN. 
% THE ſurrender of Legiſtsture has been likened to caſes that not 
inftequently,take place between two equal nations covenanting to ſuſ- 
end in particular caſes their reſpeQive legillative powers for mutual 
bene thus, Great Britain | Portugal agree to ſuſpend their legiſla- 
tive power in favour of the Wine of the one and the Woolten of the 
other, but if Portugal had gone farther, and agreed to ſubſcribe the 
laws of England, this covenant had not been treaty but conqueſt; fo 
Great Britain and Ireland may -covenant, not to-ratſe high duties on 
each others manufactures, but if Ireland goes farther, and covenants to 
ſubſcribe Britiſh law, this is not a mutual ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of 
legiſlative power, but a transfer of the power itſelf from one country 


5 to another, to be exerciſed by another hand; ſuch covenant is not 


reciprocity of trade, it is a ſurrender of the government of your trade, 
inequality of trade and inequality of conſtitution,” 


C:nfiftent and continued blaze of Mr. Orde's elequence! Co RAN, | 


* EVEN the Iriſh, Miniſter no longer pretended to uſe his former 
language on this ſubjett; formerly they had been loſt in a fooliſh admi - 
ration at the long impedimented mark of oratoric pomp, with: which 
the Secretary diſplayedghe magnanimity of Great Britain. That kind 
of eloquence, he ſuppoſed, was formed upon ſome model, but he ſuf- 
pected that the light of political wiſdom was more eaſily repeated, than 
the hear of eloquence ; yet they had been in raptures even with the 
vratory of the honourable gentleman. However, he now had deæſcended 
To an humble ſtyle, he talked no more of reciprocity, no more of 


Mortality 


— 


| [ 29 ] 
Mortality of the Britiſh Conſtitution. + 41+ + GRATTAN»s | 

« -{ MAY congratulate this Houſe and myſelf, that it is one of the 
bleſſings of the Britiſh Conſtitution, that it cannot periſh of a rapid 
mortality nor die in day, like the men who ſhould protect her; any act 
that would deſtroy the liberty of the people is dead- born from the 
womb ; men may put down the public cauſe for a ſeaſon, but another 
year would ſee Old Conſtitution advance the honours of his head, and 
the good inſtitution of Parliament ſhaking off the tomb to reaſcend in 
all its pomp and pride, and plenitude and privilege !” 


Good noliey of Ireland binding herſelf for ever to Britiſh monopolies, 
particularly to that of India. | FLood. 


monopoly of any other nation; but to bind itſelf to the future and poſ- 
ſible, but unexiſting monopolies of any other nation, would be a foll 
much more than common. Many people think, that it would not be 
right for Britain to perpetuate this monopoly, as to herſelf. Now ſuch 
a contract, on the part of Ireland, would have a tendency to perpetuate 
that monopoly, whilſt the freedom of Ireland, from ſuch a compact, 
might, according to ſome able opinions, be a means of diſſolving that 
monopoly by degrees, if ſuch a meaſure were deemed to be beneficial. 
At all events, it cannot be the intereſt of Ireland to be for ever bound 
during the exiſtence of ſuch monopolies—nor after they ſhall ceaſe, to 
ive up her legiſlation as to fo large a portion of foreign trade, by ſub- 
jecting hetſelf to the duties, regulations, and prohibitions that may 
from time to time be laid by the Britiſh Parliament, on the produce of 


that immenſe region which lies between the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Straits of Magellan.” | | 


& Tt is fooliſh in any nation to bind itſelf for ever, to the nd 7 5 


The neceſlity of altering our pernicious conſtitutional and commercial 
ſyſtems. GRATTAN. 
WE can go on, we having a growing proſperity and as yet an 

exemption from intolerable taxes; we can from time to time regulate 

our own commerce, cheriſh our maunfactures, keep down our taxes, 
and bring on our people, and brood over the growing proſperity 
of Young Ireland. In the mean time we will guard our Free Trade and 

Free Conſtitution as our only real reſources; they were the ſtrugzles of 


great virtue, the reſult of much pecleverance, and our broad baſe of 
public action!“ 


England to pay a tribute to Ireland, in ſupport of our Navy. 
| * '* FLooD. 

* TO make Ireland propoſe, to pay tribute for this negative on all 

herdefires, and for thisrenunciation of ail her principles and attainments— 

and to pay tribute in a manner peculiarly revolting, and repugnant to thoſe 

principles and attainments. In the firft place, ſhe was made to properes 
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Lord Camden gives alwoſt as 
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individual, arreſts the band cf ſuicide, and in that of the 


-F 1. } 


that Ireland ſhould make a perpetual Grant to the Britiſh navy, which 


Britain had never made to her own navy; and, which, no free country. 
aught to make to armaments, that muſt be under the command of 


12 ! 
\ 


decided an opinion on the.4th Reſolu- 
tion ot invading Iriſh independence, as Lord Mansfield did, on 
\ Britain's right to tax America; the only difference being the latter 


carry ing his opinion to the grave, while the former has promiſed 
it at the end of / en years. | Corry. 


„% THE Hon. Gentleman who had ſpoken laſt but one, havin 
alluded to fomething he had ſtated relative to a noble Peer (Lord 
Camden), he thought it neceſſary _ to ſtate what had come to 
his information upon it. He undert ood that that Noble. Peer had 
in one debate ſaid, that he would never conſent to part with an. 
iota of the ath Reſolution; and in another, when preſſed to declare 
whether it was his opinion that it infringed upon the Conſtitution of 
Ireland, he had anſwered that were he. preſſed for ſeven years upon 


that pointy he would not give an anſwer:“ This, Mr. 7 ſaid, 


falling from a Miniſter and from ſo wiſe a man, ſeemed to him to 
have one of theſe. only two poſſible meanings—either Lord Camden 
thought it did affect the legiſlative independency of Ireland, and he 


had caution. and wiſdom enongh not to irritate that country by declar- 


ing it; or he thought it did not affect it, and he had unwillingneſs 
to offend England by declaring that opinion.-—-Which of the two 


motives was it defired ſhould be attributed to the Noble Peer for declin- 
ing to ſpeak out?“ | | 


3d and gth Propoſitions extend our trade by excluſion! Px oo. 
IF the trade of Ireland could be extended by excluſion, the 3d and 


th Propoſiticns would deſerve our thanks, as far as the Aſiatic world 


and its Circumjacencies are concerned. But this third Propoſition 
takes in another object. It ſtrikes at our trade in all foreign ſpirits, and 


conſequently muſt injure our whole trade and intercourſe with France, 
Spain, Portugal and America, | | 


Parliament, if they pleaſe, can annibilate the conſtitution, 
E . r GRATTAN. 
„ SPEAK however as if ſuch transfer could take place, but in fact 
it could not; an 05 arrangement ſo covenanting is a mere nullity, it could 
not bind you, ſtill leſs could it bind your ſucceſſors, for man is not 
emnipotent over himſelf, neither are Parhaments omnipotent over them- 
telves to accompliſh their own deſtruction and propagate death to their 
tucceſſots 3 there is in theſe caſes a ſuperior relationſhip to our reſpec- 
tive Creators—God—the Community, which in the inſtance of the 


political 


1 


body, "ops the ad of ' ſurrenderz and makes man the means of ? 
propagation, and Parliament the organ to continue liberty, not the 
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engine to deſtroy Aer 


- Competence of parliament to enſlave the People. Corning. 


% as abſurd therefore to let a Bill proceed. But the com- 
' mercial” part was out of the queſtion z for this Bill imported a ſur- 


render of the conſtitution and liberty of Ireland. If, ſaid he, we 
- ſhould attempt ſo baſe an act, it would be void, as to the people. 

We may abdicate our repreſentation, but the right remains with the 
own infamy, we can't ratify their flavery.”! > 
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As Lord North gave Ireland every thing without demanding any 
thing. Mr, Pitt patrietically repeal: his lordſhip's grants, by demand- 
ing every thing without granting us any thing at all. | 
N Va- 5:1 | GRATTAN. 


%% CONSIDER former ſettlements as ſacred, and from them I am | 


J naturally led ite that part of the ſubject which relates to compenſation, 
the payment Which we are to make for the /ofſes which we are to ſuſ- 
tain ; bertaimly compenſation cannot apply to the free trade ſuppoſing 
it uninvaded; firſt, ' becauſe” chat trade was your right z to pay fer 
"the tecovery of What you ſhould never have loſt, had been to a great 
4 hen, ee gr and derogatory ; | ſecondly, becauſe that free trade was 
eſtabliſhed” in 1979, and the ſettlement then cloſed and cannot be 
opened now ; to do ſo were to deſtroy the faith of treaties, to make 
it idle to enter into the preſent ſettlement, and to render it vain to 
enter into any ſettlement with a Britilh Miniſter. The ſame may, be 
ſaid of the Colony trade; that too was ſettled in 1779 on terms 
then ſpecied, not no to be opened, clogged, Conditioned or cir- 
cumſcribed ; ſtill leſs does compenſation apply to the free confti- 
tution of 1782. His Majeky then informed you from the throne 
© theſe things come unaccompanied. with any ſtipulation ;'—beſides, 
tue free contitucion like the free trade was your right, freemen wont 
pay for the recovery of tight; payment had derogated from the claim 
of right; ſo we then ſtated to miniſtry,” | „„ 
0 ' * il W 
The effeQ of, our conditional clauſe in ſbaking off the yoke when we 
. pleaſe, verified by our ſhaking it off in 1118. Bonn. 
„IT had been faid;...that they might now enter into a declara- 
tion of their, legiſlative rights, and ſo giye them an effectual ſecurity. 
Had not that been done in +718? Did that ſecure them? What had 
been their imperial and independent legiſlature from that time,“ for 
above half a century, till the American and Volunteer Reſolutions 
in 1982? Could then too great a jealouſy and apprehenſion for the 
Conſtitution and Commerce be entertained by the Houſe ſo recently 


(within three years) after theic emancipation ? 
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people, and can be ſurrendered only by them —we may ratify our 
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Ireland is to obtain the ſabfqntial monopoly of the Britiſh. market, for 
the inſignificant i of her uſeleſs conſtitution. G tres 
* BUT the error of the argument ariſes from the vice of dealing. 
It is a 78 65 for a conſtitution, and a logic applicable to barter only, 
is applied to freedom. To qualify this dereliction of every principle 
und power, the ſurrender is made conſtitutional; that is, the Britiſh 
market for the Iriſh conſtitution, the ſhadow of a market. for. the ſub- 
ſtance of a conſtitution I. Nou are to reſerve an option — trade or liberty ; 
Dit you mean to come to the Britiſh market you muſt paſs under the 


The generous alternative of the Britiſh Miniſtry, and the conſequences 
of our acceptance or rejection of it, Forms. 

„ FOR what is che alternative offered to us ?—either to ſubmit to 
the regiſtry of whatever Engliſh acts may from time ts time be paſſed 
relating to trade and navigation, or to diſſolve all commerciaimercourſe 
with Great Britain, to be in effect proſcribed by her, for not only any 
commercial advantage we might by poſſibility obtain by this treat y, 

but all thoſe which we have for a century; paſt received;from England 
are to be now put in condition; all the acts for years paſt by which 
we had admiſſion into the different ports of the Britiſh dominions will 

now be repealed, and every commercial treaty invaded ang ripped, up; 

if then at any future period we fail in adopting one clauſe of an Eng- 
Tiſh act, we forfeit our title to all our commerce with every ꝓart of the 

Britiſh dominions in all quarters of the world: all the ports of the 

Britiſh dominions will be ſhut againſt. our hip s. 8 


0 


1 
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Approbation of the Bill. is, 2 ALLEN IR> {721149 O' 1L L. | 
THE whole of the Reſolutions" upon the table were 'dbnoxious, 
but the fourth was peculiarly diſgraceful.” He wiſhed therefore ſome 
gentleman before the Houſe roſe, would make a motion expreſſive of 
the abhorrence the Houſe entertained of that Reſolution.” They ought 
not to ſuffer the ſettlement of the conftitution in 782 te be diſtorbed, 
much leſs to be overthrown. Under that impreſſion, he faid; he would 

give his negative to the motion of the Right Hon. Gentleman,” “? 
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Britain grants a perpetual expert to Ireland of its moſt gſeſul raw ma- 
3 N and a0 e to put probibitian duties ons . 
FE if en Gunar TAN, 
„ WIEN the original Propoſttions were atgued, Gentlemen ex- 
claimed, England reſerves her Wool, and Ireland does not reſerve 
her Woollen Yarn ;“ it Wwas anfwered, © Treland may if the pleaſes 3)” 
what will thoſe Gentlemen now fay, when England reſerves both ;—the 
primum of her manufaCtures, and of yours; and not only woollen 
arm, but linen yarn, hides, &c.? To tell me that this exportation is 


bene to Ireland is to tell me nothing, the queſlion is not about 
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L 33 J 
Hopping the export, but giving up the regulation, in inſtances where 
England * * the power of regulation, and the act of prohibition, 
To tell me, that this exportation is neceſſary for England is to tell me 
nothing, but that you are material to England and therefore ſhould have 
obtained at leaſt equal terms, I own, to aſſiſt the manufactures of 
Great Britain as far as is not abſolutely inconſiſtent with thoſe of Ireland 
is to me an object; but till the difference recurs, ſhe is not content with 
voluntary accommodation on your part, but exads perpetual export from 
you in the very article, in which ſhe retains abſolute prohibition—* no 
new prohibition” every prohibition beneficial to England was laid be- 
fore—none in favour of Ireland. Ireland till 1979 was à province, and 
every province is a victim, your provincial ftate ceaſed, but before 
the provincial regulations are done away, this arrangement eſtabliſhes 
2 principle of ti p:fdertis, that is, Great Britain (ball retain all her ad- 
Yantages, and Ireland ſhall retain all her diſadvantages.” . 


In commercial matters we muſt always depend on the 8 and pu 
er which the preſent Miniſter will exert as an alien fellow- ſubject, for 
the intereſt of Ireland. 133 HARD. 


IN commercial matters Ireland muſt not altogether depend on an 
miniſterial interference or any Miniſter's promiſes or exertions, ſhe mu 


reſt on herſelf, her own fpirit and induſtry ; ſhe muſt watch circumſtan- 


ces and ſeaſons moit opportune for the advancement of her intereſts, 
for ſhe could never flatter herſelf that when thoſe intereſts and the com- 
. mercial intereſts of Great Britain came, or were even ſuppoſed ta 
come into any thing like competition, the Miniſter would not from his 
. ſuperior and natural regards for that country, or perhaps from mere 
perſonal conſiderations give way to the latter.” | 


England finding that we groan under our lately impoſed ſetters, hu- 


manely offers to reſtore us to our former freedom, when we baſked 
in the boſom of the Britiſh Parliament. GRATTAN, 


„WE are told this imperial power is not only neceſſary for Eng- 
land but ſafe for Ireland. What is the preient queſtion ? what but the 
| abuſe of this very power of regulating the trade of Ireland by the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament excluding, you, and including herſelf by virtue of the 
ſame words of the ſame act of Navigation? And what was the promo- 
vent cauſe of this arrangement ? what but the power you are going to 
ſurrender, the diſtin&t and independent external authority of, the Iriſh 
Parliament, competent to queſtion that miſconſtruction? What is the 
remedy now propoſed ?. the chi- go back to the Parliament of Eng- 
land,” . ANY 


Ts nt” 

Had the Bill been Jaw the ſeſſions before laſt, Mr. Orde would have 
been enabled co give us à convincing pros of its invaluable worth to 
this country. a | iy Pee | ORBES. 
4. TO enable gentlemen to form an idea of the contemptible ſituatian 

to which our Parliament may. bes reduced by adopting th 
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us only conceivefor a moment that the Bill now propoſed kad been paſ- 
ſed laſt ſeſſion 3; we all tecollect the clauſe in the Revenue Bill introduc- | 
dd this ſeſſion, which was copied from an Engliſh act of Parliament, 
for the prevention of ſmuggling z it was known in our Houſe by the 
reprobating appellation of the banging ciauſe 3 upon its firſt reading, 

. It made the feelings of every conſtitutional character recoil, an 2 
ment to do away its maligmty was propoſed and adopted ; but if the 
Bill moved for this night had been law at that period, the Secretary 

would have riſen, and have threatened us, if we voted that amend- 
ment, with the forfeiture of the participation of all the Britiſh com- 
merce z to what a dreadful. alternative ſhould we have reduc- 

ed! | 5 40 

The patrots/m of Ireland, adopting immediately the bleſſed Bill. 

f GRATTAN, 

* IF three years after the recovery of your freedom, you bend—your 
children, corrupted by your example, will ſurrender z—but if you 
ſtand firm and inexorable, you mace a ſeaſonable impreflion on the 
people of England, you give a wholeſome example to your children, 
vou afford an awful inſtruction to his Majeſty's Miniſters, and make 
(as the Old Englith did in the caſe of their Charter) the attempt on 

iſh liberty-its confirmation and eſtabliſhment !* | 
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Becauſe the Briciſh parliament declared that by the 4th Propoſition, they 


meant to legiſlate for Ireland, we owght to extra/i our commerce and 
conſtitution to their care. FLooD. 


As to the gth Propofition, there is ſuch an extravagant abſurdity, 
in ſaying, that it does not interfere with your legiſlative authority, thae 
if a majority in both houſes of the Britiſh Parhament could hold ſuch 

- doctrine, it would be a demonſtration, to all the re{t of the world, 
that we ought to reject the Propoſition, And why? Becauſe, it would 
prove that in a caſe where the rights of Ireland, and the power of Bri- 
| tain were in queſtion, the Britiſh Parliament could not judge as they 
would judge in any other caſe, In ſuch a caſe, it would prove, that 
all ideas of equality, and all the common meaſures of reaſon ceaſed to 
Oprrate. What would follow? That, in making laws, impoſing the 
fame refiraints, and conferring the ſame benefits, their original error 
would purſue their proceedings. Indeed, à priori,” it is ſufficiently 
evident, that the ſtate of the two kingdoms is ſo different, that the 
fame reſtraints and the /eme benefits would not be equal, but, in many 
iaſtances, catfemely wregualz. and, if in all caſes, the inequality, as 
$+/. to Ireland, were to be as great, as the impairment of our legiſlature by 
7 4 the 4th Propofition, is manifeſt, a code of greater inequality would not 
pil de eaſily to be found. # 


Ireland to be paid, and rendered glorious, for accepting the Miniſter's 
freedom. 38 GRATTAN. 

„ ONE ſhould think ſome God preſided over the liberties of this 

| unt y who made it ſrugality in the Iriſh: nation to continue free, but 
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has annexed the penalties of fine as well as infamy to the ſerreader of 
the conſtitution. “ e 


The two kingJloms ozght to guarrel, as Miniſters have threatened, on 
the queſtion and anſwer -reſpetiog commercial adjuſtment. 
ot, {ah | F000. 


* THERE was no treaty they could enter into with Great Britain, 
about which Great Britain and Ireland ought to quarrel, la fact, be 
was convinced there was no commercial advantage that country could 
ain which was worth a diſputzs. England had made a fair propelal ; 
had faid, * we will give you fuch and ſuch things, on condition 
that you will give up the right of making laws tor yourſelves. It re- 
mains for you to judge according to your wiſdom and diſcretion of this 
condition. It was fair to ſay in reply, we cannot accept your offer 
on ſuch condition, becauſe we hold ourſelves indiſpenſably bound to 
retain our legiſlative rights undiminithed, and not to enter inta an en- 
gagement to relinquiſh them.“ What was there of inſult in this con- 
duct? Was it not equally fair on both ſides ?“ 


Mr. Foſter's aſſertions ot overturned. OG1Lvie. 


* GREAT BRITAIN exports coals to Holland and France, and 
the tax might be ſo managed as not to be ſo injurious to this kingdom, 
as to the Britiſh coal owners, if Ireland ſhould ever be treated, in this 
article as a foreign ſtate.— Hops ſhe could have better and cheaper from 
Flanders, and malt ſhe ought to prohibit, bark ſhe might have from 


France, where it is cheap and plegty ; and bay ſalt from St. Ubes.” . 


Trifling penalty of Ireland, on her ever refuſing to regiſter Britiſh laws. 
| Cory, 


© IT needs no refatation—conſider too the penalty in this caſe, to 
affect your aſſent and diſſent under this ſettlement, and then ſay, whe- 
ther even asto that, you do not deliberate under the preſſure of a penalty, 
that muſt in a great indeed deſtroy the power of deliberation; the 
penalty of the ſtop of every article of 4 trade of the country, ſnould 
8 retuſe your implicit aſſent.— And thus trifling injuries may in detail 

heaped upon you, while in defence of each ſeparate encroachment 
you will be truly told, that any thing but unconditional ſubmiſſion to 
them is to be ſure deſtruction, not only to your own univerſal trade, 
but havoc and ruin to the intereſts and power of the Empire at large; 
and thus will you be induced, by repeated ſubmiſſion to heap up ruin 
on yourſelves,” | Bo 


Equity of countervailing duties, their.benefit to Ireland, and the prac- 


ticability of their eaſy and fair execution. - _Fro0D. 


IF this countervailing principle were leſs exceptionable on theſe 
grounds than it is, it would be ſufficiently exceptionable, from the 


impracticability of its execution. Even where an internal duty on 
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manufacture is to be Countervailed, there would be a difficulty, becauſe 
there would often be a great difference in the value and excellence of the 
manufactures of the reſpeQive countries. In one of the ſimpleſt inſtan- 
ces that can bez ſuppoſe, a duty of a ſhilling on à barrel of Britiſh malt, 
to be countervailed as to Iriſh malt—a ſhilling on both would be nomi- 
nally equal, but really unequal ; becauſe the Iriſh malt is vaſtly inferior 
in value. In manufactures of a more complicated nature, the diſparity 
would perpetually increaſe, and always againſt Ireland the trade of 
which muſt undoubtedly conſiſt, for the moſt part, in lower and leſs 
excellent fabrics. Inſtances might be mentioned, that would overthrow 
every ſhadow of equality. But the matter would be ſtill worſe where 
the duty on a raw material is to be countervailed, on the import of the 
manufacture of ſuch material for this would not be a ſimple conſideration 
of fact as it were, like the other, but a matter of nice and intricate ſpe- 
culation, concerning the operation of the duty on the material, with 
reſpe& to the manufacture throughout all its. ſtages. How this could 
be brought to any ſatisfadtory ſolution between the two countries, I 
cannotdiicern.” GED 
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If Great- Britain were to adopt commercial regulations for Her 
own excluſive benefit, they would be eafily overturned here by 
men appointed and paid for that purpoſe by the Britiſb miniſtry, 

8 | : ; Ha RD. 
« WHAT would the murmurs of this country avail if Great Britain 
gradually, and in inſtances not immediately perceptible, thought pro- 
per to adopt regulations in commerce, excluſively beneficial to herſelf? 
Who would be the Umpire between the two nations. — There could be 
no Umpire, —Great Biitain would infiſt that all her regulations were 
for our benefit, and that of the Empire, and there never would be want- 
ing a party, and a ſtrong party too in that houſe, who would ſupport 
her in her explanations of her conduQ, Parliamentary Grotiuſes, who 
would labour moſt abundantly to prove that the moſt outrageous, un- 
bluſhing deviations from the treaty, were perfealy conſonant to the 
good faith of the treaty, and the jus publicum imperii. 


Both nations can, by the Bill, ſupply the French with Hay. 
| N 88 N FLoop. 
AAM incident has happened, during the pendency of this ſyſtem, 
which proves its infufiiciency. Both nations have been obliged to paſs, 
with precipitation, a Bill ro prevent the exportation of hay z which, 
had this ſyſtem been adopted, they neither of them could have done. 
Here then, is one caſe occurring in a ſhort period (how many more may 
occur hereafter) which way never foreſeen, either in the io, the 11, 
the 16, the 18, nor finally in the 20 Propofitions—for, at different 
times, I think, theſe Propoſitions, in their various ſtages, have aſſumed 
theſe ſeveral numbers.” ; SENT I ITY X 
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Freedom of our anceſtors, by granting a perpetual Revenue Bill. 


GRATTAN. 


ce YOUR anceſtors were flaves; for the act of ſettlement granted 
the hereditary revenue, and from that moment ceaſed to be a parha- 
ment; nor was it till many years after that Parliament revived z but it 
revived as you under this Bill would continue; without parliamentary 
power; every evil meaſure derived argument, energy and eſſence from 
this unconſtitutional fund. If a country gentleman complained of the 
expences of the crown, he was told a frugal government could go on 
without a Parliament, and-that we held our exiſtence, by withholding 
the diſcharge of our duty. However, though the funds were granted 
for ever, the proviſion for the collection was inadequate the ſmuggler 


learned to evade the -penaltics, and Parliament, though not neceſſary } 
for granting the Hereditarz Revenue, became neceſſary for its col- 7 
lection.“ ; | | ? | 
f Tyranny of Lord North in demanding a ſubſidy for fettering our former 
free trade. ; FLoop, 


As to Ireland's not having paid for the tranſaQion of 1780, I ſay 
the argument would be a ſordid one, if it were founded in fact, which 
it is not. The ſentiment of the Britiſh Parliament in 1986 was a wiſer 

and more ſtateſman- like conception. It was, that the unthaken loyalty 


of Ireland entitled her to thoſe advantages; aud, ſurely, that is a price 
above all prices.” ; 


No Engliſh Miniſter will have powers by the Bill, ever to lay a general 
exciſe, or even a ſingle tax on Ireland, | GrarTAN. © 


* IF a minifter ſhould pleaſe to turn himſelf to a general exciſe,, 
if wiſhing to relieve from the, weight of further additional duties the 
hereditary revenue now alienated, if wiſhing to relieve the alarms of the 
Engliſh manufacturers, who complain of our exemption from exciſes, 
particularly on ſoap, candles, and leather : he ſhould proceed on thoſe 
already regiſtered articles of taxation; he might tax you by threats, 


ſuggeſting that if you retuſe to reiſe an exciſe on yourſelf, England 
would raiſe colony duties on both,” | 


The Bill properly com ared to a treaty of commerce between two foreign 
fates, upon the leaſt infraction of which the parties may either de- 
clare it null and void, or go t war, as they may judge moſt proper. 

| | ; RD ARD. 
IT had been attempted to compare this negociation to a common 

treaty of commerce, entered into between two States, without any 

previous hoſtility on either fide, but merely to prevent diſſenſion, and 

a colliſion of intereſts in future. Could ſuch an argument exit a mo- 

ment, when it was conſidered that ſuch treaties are not final, or fcarcely 

ever expreſſed to be 10? On che contrary, they are {ads re 
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number . and either expire or are renewed, juſt as it ſuits the 
intereſts of the contracting parties. He quoted the treaty with Ruſſia 
of 1766, and ſome others as proofs of this aſſertion, and repeated that 
he bad never read or heard of any treaty between two countries which 
went like the preſent, to the entire, unqualihed adoption of every 
commercial regulation which one State thought proper to inipoſe on 
the other. If tuch a treaty had exiſted, and been prolly violated, war 

and Great Britain 
w go to war on any infraction of this, fuppoſing it to be carried into exe- 
cuttion? He hoped and truſted that no ſuch day would ever arrive; but 
if Ireland was ſo fimple as now to ſubmit to be governed by Great Bri- 
tain in every commercial regulation, he would venture to augur that 


the good faith of the treaty would not be adhered ro. The very imbe- 


cillity of ſuch a ſurrender would provoke and almoſt apologize for the 
contemptuous invaſion of the compact that would follow in conſe- 
quence of it, War, there might not be perhaps between the two 
kingdoms, but there would be ſomething equally painful to every gene- 
tous mind z eternal murmurs, and eternal tullen acquieſcence on the 
part of Ireland.“ 


Ireland may taiſe from Britain an imperial revenue, in defpite even of 
that Parliament and People. GAT TAN. 
HAVE ſtated that Great Britain may by theſe Propoſitions cruſh 
our commerce, but ſhall be told that the commercial jealouſy of Great 
itain is at an end. But are her wants at an end? Are her wiſhes for 
Iriſh ſubſidy at an end? No—and may be gratited by laying colony 
duties on herſelf, and ſo raifing on Ireland an imperial revenue to be 
ſubſcribed by our Parliament, without the conſent of our Parliament, 
and in deſpite of our People.“ | | 


Enmity to the Bill, only ariſes from party. | Hazxpy, 


* THIS was no Oppoſition queſtion, and he beſeeched that part of 
the Houſe, which he mould ever look up to with reverence and regard, 
the independent country gentlemen, not to be deluded by the aſſer- 
tions which bad been artfully circulated, that it was à party queſtion, 
or connected with a party in England—1t ſtood on far more ſolid foun- 
dations—it did not look to the preſent hour, or the preſent Miniſter of 
the day, nor did it ſolicit the humiliation or. diſgrace of any man, or 
court any momentary triumph.“ 

14 


Beſides the ſels* condition of tribute, we have twenty three others! 
| fo that one Bri:ith ſole condition conſiſts of rwenty=/our / to all which 


. This 


2 


L 39 J 
This makes the tribute the fole condition, and yet, zſterwards, con · 
dition is added to condition, inſomuch, that in the Britiſh Bill, found- 
ed on the Propoſitions, there are twenty-three indiſpenſible and funda- 
mental conditions. It is fallified again by the very next, as well as by 
ſubſequent clauſes of reſtriQtion, that prove that the participation is,not 
to be full. To ſpeak at preſent of the third, what does that except? 
Not lefs chan all the countries between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Streights of Magellan, containing in the leaſt exaggerated eſtimate a 
fourth part of the terraqueous globe, over and above what Britain has 
any title of property to in that region, We read with ſurpriſe of a 


Roman Pontiff granting one hemiſphere to one prince, and another 


hemiſphere to another prince, and here we ſee half an hemiſphere cut 
off from Ireland in a parentheſis; and that, in a reſolution purporting 
to extend the commerce of Ireland.” 


Mr. Orde's Bill will give an additional ſcope to out parliamentary deli- 

berations, and their freedom of debate, "Y Gra ri hay 

* THERE are two ways of taking away free-will, the one by direct 
compulſion, the other 7 eſtabliſhing a ptæpollent motive, Thus a ſer- 
vant of the Crown may loſe his free-will, when he is to give his vote at 
the hazard of his office, and thus a Parliament would loſe its free-will, 
if it ated under a conviction that it exerciſed its deliberative function at 
the riſk of its commerce. No one queſtion would ſtand upon its own 
legs, but each queſtion would involve every conſideration of trade, 
and indeed the whole relative ſituation of the two countries." 


Prepriety of Mr. Pitt's ordering in a Bill founded on the twenty Reſo- 
lutions, without laying them before the Iriſh Parliament. 
Oe. Browne (Univ.) 
& INSTEAD of wiſe moderation, the feelings of this country have 
been outraged by the Fourth Propoſition. While that inſult ſtands te- 
carded on the Journals of Great Britain; while it teſtifies ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition to invade our rights, in that haughty nation, it is impaſſible to 
negotiate. A ſtill greater inſult has been offered in their bringing in a 


Bill, before they knew our ſentiments. The natural courſe was to ſend 


us their Reſolutions, and aſk whether we could agree to thoſe condi 
tions. But in bringing in & Bill, hat did they ſay, but that they ex- 
pected ſubmiſſion, and were carcleſs as to our afſent, or rather were 
ſure of gaining it by artihice or force. And how'did they gloſs aver 

this infamous Propoſition? By acknowledging out independence. 
Words againſt fads. They aſſerted it, and invade it in the ſame breath. 
They acknowledge it, and only deſire us to give it up.?“ 


The Bill ſuperior to the act of 6th Geo. I. Bogen. 


„ 'THIS Bill would put them in a worſe ſituation than even the 6th 


of George I. That left chem, at leaſt, internal Regulation; but this 
was to ſubmit their moſt internal axconomy to. regular 
Btitiſh Parliament. 
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Ireland m relinquiſh all benefits of paſt treaties to enjoy thoſe ſuperior 
ones that Mr. Pitt has prepared for her, GRATTAN, - 
_ *© 1 MUST. proteſt againſt one circumſtance in this arrangement, 
; - which ſhould not accompany any arrangement, which would be fatal 
to ſettlement itſelf, and tear aſunder the bands of faith and affection; 
/ _ the circumſtance I mean, is the opening of the ſettlements of the Colony 
trade, and free trade of 1779: this adjuſtment takes from you the 
power of chooſing the article, ſo that the whole covenant hangs on the 
ſpecial circumſtance, and takes from you your option, in the produce 
14 of foreign plantations, aud even of America. It is a teviſion in peace 
11 of the ſeitlements of war, it is a, revocation in peace of the acquiſition 
BY of war, I here aſk by what authority? By what authority is Ireland 
4 obliged now to enter into a general account for paſt acquiſitions ? 
Did the petition of the ManuſaQturers defire it? Did the ad- 
dreſſes of the laſt ſeſſions defire it? No; I call for, authority, where- 
by we can be juſtified in waving the benefit of paſt treaties, and 
bringing the whole relative ſituation of this country into queſtion in an 
arrangement, which only 4 to ſettle her channel trade 1 conceive ' 
the ſettlements of the laſt war are facred; you may make other ſettle- 
ments with the Britiſh nation, but you will never make any ſo beneficial 
as theſe are; they were the reſult of a conjuncture miraculouſly formed, 
and fortunately ſeized. The American war was the Iriſh harveſt, — 
From that period, as from the lucky moment of your fate, your com- 
' - merce, conftitution, and mind took form and vigour; and to that 
period, and to a firſt and ſalient principle muſt they recur for life and 
renovation,” + * | 


— 


England can, in good faith, repeal the free trade at. . O1 Lv 11. 


« THE duration of the free trade Act depends entirely on Ireland, 
as it is expreſly declared by the Act, that it Hall baue continuance ſo 
lng as the conditions are complicd with by Ireland. I deny, therefore, 

in the fulleſt manner, that Great Britain has any right to repeal the 
Act of 1580: I acknowledge indeed that ſhe has the power, which is 
the Ruſſian's right, the right of violence and injuſtice z the exerciſe of 
which never ought to be admitted as a poſſible caſe in the conduct of 
Great Biitain towards Ireland,” WY | 
The Bill eſtabliſhes Iriſh freedom on ſo ſolid a baſis, that you could even 
171 cruſh Great Britain, as her Parliament and People will be hencefor- 
= ward only mete Cyphers. | „ er 
"al « SEE what a mighty inſtrument of coercion this Bill and theſs 
_ Reſolutions—ſtir and Great Britain can crulh you ſtir and the miniſter 
= can cruſh you in the name of Great Britain—he can cruſh your imports. 
—he can cruſh your expotts he can do this in a manner peculiarly 
mortifying, by virtue of a clauſe in a Britiſh act of Parliament that 
would ſeem to impoſe the ſame reſtriftions on Great Britainzhe can 
do this in a manner. [till more offenſive by the immediate means of your 
en Parliament who would be then an active cypher, and 8 
| 8 5. 3 p 
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[4], 
fiamp in the hands of Great Britain, to forget and falſify the name 


and authority of the people of Ireland. I have confidered your ſitu- 


ation under theſe Propoſitions with reſpect to Great Britain.“ 


The parliament of Ireland fwindled Mr, Orde out of 140, oool. per 
a4 a ES dir H. Cavennivt: 
„ THE queſtion lies in the narroweſt compaſs; ſeveral Propobtions 
were offered to your conſideration, we 71 ro them: We gave 
140,000/, a year taxes for the offer; the Propoſitions went to Eng- 
land, they were altered; additions, regulations, modifications were 
added to them, and they were rendered jnadmiffable in this country by 
the conditions annexed. We were duped into the grant of 140,009/.” 


By comparing the late addreſs of this Parliament with the former 
addrefles in W. III. 's reign, the real cauſe of Ireland's wu, 

tary relinquiſhment of her unprofitable WoorLen trade, and adspt- 
ing that of the linen, is fairly and fully explained. Bun. 


« BEFORE they truſted miniſtry with their Conſtitution, let 
them ſee how far the Parliament of Great Britain had been hithertq» 
to be relied on with regard to their commerce. Without obſerving 
that, in the very fame Addreſs, the two Houſes of the Britiſh Par- 
liament ſtated, that the alarming alterations were eſſential and indi- 
penſibly neceſſary. Let them conſider what had been the conſe- 
quence of former Addreſſes and Profeſſions. In the year 1698, the 
balance in favour of Ireland, on account of the flouriſhing ſtate of 
her Woollen Manufacture, was four hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds, The Parliament of England, deſirous to deprive her of 


this trade, and to ſubſtitute the Linen Manufacture in its room, ad- 


dreſſed the King to declare to all his ſubjects of Ireland they ſhould 
teceive all countenance, favour and protedion from his Royal influence, 
for the encouragement and ion of the ſaid Linen Manufacture 


to all the advantage and profit that kingdom could be capable of.“ 


His Majeſty anſwered that he would take care to do what their Lord- 
ſhips deſired. At the ſame time the Commons addreſſed his Majeſty, 
deſiring him to encourage the Linen Manufacture of Ireland, to 
which they declared they ſhould always be ready to give that Manu- 
facture their utmy/? ain The Lords Juſtices of Ireland: alſo, by 
command from England, degated, at the fame time, to the Iriſh Par- 
 liament, that the Linen and Hempen manufacture would be encou- 

raged, &c. That the condition was complied with, by the giving 
up of the Woollen Manufacture in Ireland, was--pretty evident, 
ſince, in conſequence of the Engliſh Miniſter having found a majo- 
rity in the Iriſn Houſe of Commons of that day, of. 74 to 34, (on 
which, no doubt, he prided himſelf), ſor receiving a Bill for laying 
additional duties on Woollen Exports from that Kingdom, Ireland, 


jnſtead of à balance of four hundred and twenty thouſand. pounds 
in its fayour, was, in the -courſe of four years, ſo reduced. that it _ 
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could not pay its eſtabliſhments [civil or military, and was in as bad 
| a ſituation as it had ſince been (with its boaſted Linen Manufacture) 
44 in the year 1779, and the Commons were, in the very next Seſſion, 
4:0 1703, obliged to lay its deplorable ſtate* before the Queen; not- 
5 wichſtanding which, in that very reign, and in every reign fince®, 
| diſcouragement, rivalſhip and teſtriction had been experienced by them 
in their Sail-cloth, Printed Linen and Linen. MapufaQuure of different 
' ſpecies. Notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances and this compact ratified 
by the three Eſtates of the Britiſh Parliament, had not Mr. Orde 
that day come forward and propoſed the reſtitution of pert of that 
ceded ner, the Sail-cloth Manufactory, as an inducement for 
Ireland to treat with Great Britain? Was not this firft to rob them, 
and then to attempt to bribe them. with their own? Now, if in a 
1 tranſaQtion, in which it would have been diſhonourable between two 
ONS. private Merchants to have thus ated, the ſucceſſive Parliaments of 
"214 Great Britain had ſo obviouſly broken her former parliamentary en- 


gagements, what ſhould they ſay of a propoſal to confide to her pre- 
ſent declarations, not only their Commerce, but their Conſtitution 2” 


It is for Ireland's intereſt to barter her conſtitution for a free trade to 
all parts of the world that Britain pleaſes. GRATTAN. 


e J DO not want to make an experiment on the Britiſh market, 
by making an experiment likewiſe on the conſtitution and ſpirit of 
the people of Ireland, But do not imagine if you ſhall yield for a 
year, you will get fo eaſily clear of this inglorious experiment; if 
this is not the Britiſh market, why aceept the adjuſtment? and if 
it is, the benefit thereof may take away your deliberative voice. 
You will be bribed out of your conſtitution by your commerce.” 


Deep policy, and wary boldneſs of Mr. Pitt, exemplified in his irre · 
vocable bn to Ireland, without once deinging to conſult our impo- 
deriſbed fellow - grumblers in Great Britain. HARD. 


IT was evident to every perſon, that the Miniſter, when he firſt 
entered on the buſineſs, did not know the extent to which he was 


going; nor could any one have imagined, that in an adjuſtment which 
involved the dearelt intereſts of both countries, and particularly thoſe 
oints on which Great Britain was tremblingly alive and irritable, that 
he could have proceeded in the hazardous manner in which he had. 
Without concert, without communication, without any ſort of previ- 
Tus knowledge of the diſpoſition or habits of any one commmercial or 
manufacturing body in Great Britain, he propoſed a plan of commercial 
arrangement to Ireland without being able at the ſame time in the 
flighteſt degree to pronounce whether ſuch a plan, or any part of ſuch 
a plan, would be acceptable to Great Britain or not.” 


* From the 9th and 127 of "PTL: 1th of Cee. I,—26th Geo. It 
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Commerce preferable to Conſtitution. GT 
„I the genius of Old England came to that bar, with the Briciſh 
conſtitution in one hand, and in the other an offer of all that England 
retains or all that ſhe has loſt of commerce, I ſhould turn my back on 
the latcer; and pay my obeiſance to the bleſſings of her conſtitution, for 
that conſtitution will give you commerre, and it was /:fs of that conſti- | 
tution that deprived you of commerce.“ 7 


Until the latter end of che reign of Charles II. Ireland did not enjoy 


the Colony trade on an equal footing with England; therefore as 
4 ord Nort „ in 1780, reduced them to their former dilemma, My. 
itt means partly to emancipate them from ſuch Aavery. | 
e og Ne Pa | Wo FLood. 
4 - SAY that tilt the 15th of Charles II. you could export any 
thing to, and import any thing from, the Britiſh. Colonies, as freely 
as England herſelf: and, that, after landing it in Ireland, you could 
refhip it for any other country; and for England, as well, as for 
any other. In 1780 therefore, you were either reſtored to that liberty, 
or it muſt follow, that that boaſted tranſaction was a deception ; 
and that inſtead of giving you immunities you never had before, 
it did not even reſtore you, to what you had formerly poſſeſſed. 
This liberty therefore of reſhipping Britiſh Colony produce (the onl 
boon which this ſyſtem boaſts) bid in every conſideration of reaf 
and good faith accompany the tranſaction of 1780, and was therefore, 
not, now to be adjuſted. Nay it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that, in 
1789, that was with-held from Ireland, which Ireland had pofleſſ 
till the 15th' year of Charles II.; which every one of the thirteen 
States of America did poſſeſs to the hour of . ſeparation? and 
which new Brunſwick poſſeſſes now ?** - 8 


Former advantages of England regulating our trade. GRATTAN, 


WIV are you not now a woollen country? becauſe another coun- 
try regulated your trade, —Why are you not now a country of re- 
export ? becauſe another country regulated your navigation.” 


Ly 


lating the ſurplus of the hereditary revenue, for the unparallelled 
advantages that Britain is to give us. Boke. 

&« HE owned, he could not ſubſcribe to the Jifice of the great 
principle on which the whole negociation had been founded—the giv- 
ing at preſent the overplus df their hereditary revenue to Great Britain. 

| Wh would Great Britain counterg& them in the affectionate with of 
conſidering ail their reſources find exertions as for her advantage? 
Why did the lay a clog upon that proſpetity which muſt be her own ? 
Why did ſhe not ſeek to reſtore them to that fituation, that wealth, and 
ſtrength pointed out to them by _ natural reſources, from which her 

| 73 a % * 


Kindneſs of Mr. Pitt in anticipating the wiſhes of Ireland, by ſtipu- 
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reſtrictions alone had debarred them? If they had been impeded by 
thoſe reſtrictions, if with advantages of climate, ſituation, &c. they 
were ſo far behind her in every improvement, ought ſhe not to feel that 
| the alone was the cauſe of their being fo?” e 


The Crown, as well as the Britiſh Parliament, will be more depend- 
an on our patliament than formerly,  - | ©  GRATTAN, | 

« SEE what would be your fituation with reſpect to the Crown? 
Vou would have granted to the King a perpetual Money Bill, or 
a Money Bill to continue as long as the Parliament” of Great Bri- 
tain ſhall pleaſe, with a covenant to increaſe it as often as the Britiſh 
Parliament ſhall pleaſe. By the Reſolutions a great part of the ad- 
ditional duty would have been fo granted—the trade of the country is 
made dependent on the Parliament of Great Britain, and the Crown 
is made leſs dependent of the Parliament of Ireland, and a code of 


o 


prerogative added to a code of empire.“ 


The oppoſition here to Mt. Orde's bill, originated in a ſeditious party, 
who are ſo inimical to the proſperity and caſe of Ireland, as to 
; © endeavour to prevent Great Britain from taking the trauble of making 
las for us. ForBEs. - 


„ THE imputation that the oppoſition in this houſe to the pro- 
poſed ſyſtem originates in party, recoils on its authors on the Trea- 
ſury Bench; if their preſent meaſure is not a matter of party, why 
Prefs it contrary to the wiſhes of both countries? I diſclaim al party, 

e tepillative” independence of Ireland is not to be degraded by bein 
made à matter of party; *tis the common cauſe of the people o 
Ireland, *tis a cauſe in which they have the alliance of God and 
Nature; with fuch fapport they cannot fail of ſucceſs, let them only 
be true to themſelves. The memorable words of Lord Chatham re- 
ſpecting America are in this inſtance applicable to his ſonz if the 


ſay that they can alienate the aſfections of his ſubjects of Ireland 
from his crown, but I will affirm, that they will make the crown of 
Ireland not worth his wearing.“ 3 | 2 


Eulogium on Mr. Pitt's party, with an #nvedive againſt the Engliſh 
oppoſition, and the poor abilities of Mr. Fox, who ſtirred up the 
1 Britiſh manufacturers to oppoſe the propoſitions, and whaſe adhe- 
rents have been the ſole cauſe of not paſſing them in their original 
form. | | | | HaxDdy. 


% MANY an oppoſition in England had taken advantage of populas 
clamour which had been taiſed againſt the Miniſter. The Right Hon, 
Gentleman, Mr. Orde, might, if he pleaſed, bear teſtimony and ample 
| dreſtimany+ to the truth of that obſervation, for if ever a party took ad- 
vantage of national deluſion, the very party with which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman ſtood connected certainly did. And yet, AUG BIO 
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Miniſters perſevere in miſadviſing and miſleading the King, I will not 


% 


the recency of this tranſaction, notwithſtanding, ſuch unequiyaeal, and 
damning proof of the miſcondu of the Gentleman's own connections, 
he now accuſed and moſt improperly accuſed the oppoſition in Eng- 
land of doing that which on a former occaſion he knew his own friends 


actually did. But giving every latitude to his argument, and allow 
ing the-poſſible interference and machinations of party in their utmoſt 


extent, was any man in his ſenſes to be told that the commercial and 
manufacturing bodies in England required the aid of oppofition to 
point out 7 (em in what reſpects this ſyſtem militated againſt their 
intereſts, The abilities of the Gentleman, who is deſervedly con 
dered as the head of that oppoſition, were, perhaps. unparallelled in 
all parliamentary hiſtory, but did it require thoſe abilities or the 
warning voice of that Gentleman to cry, woe to the commercial 


intereſts of Great Britain!” Was it the nature of commerce to fleep, 


to lie in dull oblivion of its own intereſts, and fee with any eyes 
but its own? Did it, like the Philoſophers in the iſland of Laputa, 
require perpetual flappers to warn it againſt precipices and ſurround- 
ing dangers? In the year 1778, when the firſt extenſion of trade 
was given to Ireland, the commercial ſpirit of England even then 
took the alarm, and unaided moſt certainly by the oppoſition of that 
day. It had always been the caſe, and ever would be the caſe as 


long as commerce exiſted in Great Britain, and it was idle to lay that 


to the charge of any accidental floating party in the ſtate, or-to mere 
caſual parliamentary hoſtility which had its foundation in the nature 
of things, in the receſſes of the human heart, in the diſpoſition and 
' habits of mankind, ſince the firſt fail waved over the ocean. Mr. 
Hardy obſerved, that a noble Lord in one houſe of the Britiſh Par- 
liament ſaid, the buſineſs was too big for party. An obſervation 
equally pointed and pertinent, for the fact was undoubtedly ſo.” -- 


Sanguinary victory of Ireland in 1782, over Liberty, | CURRAN. 


„T was freedom that wafted the ſhouts of an emancipated hemiſ- 

here acroſs the waſtes of the Atlantic, and rouſed Ireland from ber 
lethargy 1 it was that that ſent her armies into the field and crowned 
their illuſtrious leader with fame and with victery—thank heaven! 
not a victory ſtained with blood—not a victory bathed in the tears of a 
mother, a {iter or a wife not a victory hanging over the grave of a 
Warren or a Montgomery, and uncertain whether to triumph in what 
ſhe had gained, or to mourn over what ſhe had loſt!“ 


Conditional clauſe gives additicnal freedom to Ireland. 
ML OE Rs SGsarrax. 

«< I OPPOSE the original terms as ſlaviſh, and I oppoſe the 

conditional clauſe as an artful way of introducing ſlavery, of ſooth- 

ing an high and ſpirited nation into ſubmiſſion by the ignominious 

deluſion that ſhe may ſhake off the yake When ſhe pleaſes, and once 

15 mote 
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7 
more betome'a free people. The direct unconſtitutional Propofition 
could not have been liſtened to, and tlierefore reſbrt is had to the 
only poſſible chance of deſtroying the liberty of the people, by holding 
up the bright reverſion of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the ſpeculation 
of future liberty, as a conſolation for preſent ſubmiſſion. But, 
would any gentleman here wear a livery to-night, becauſe he might 
lay it afide in the morning? or would this Houſe ſubſtitute anvther, 
becauſe next year it might reſume its authority, and once mote become 


a 


the Patliament of Ireland ?” 


Policy of fixing and perpetuating any ſyſtem. - Ab FLoop. 

IT was, he faid, abſurd to attempt to bind up the legiſlature to 
any fixed and permanent ſyſtem, Such an idea was ridiculous and 
impracticable from the very nature of the ſubject, it being the charac- 
zeriſtic of commerce to be variable and fluctuating. What, therefore, 
at one period might be a wife and ſalutary regulation, might prove 
directly the reverle at another.“ | 


Pility in rendering the Bill perpetual, as Parliament cas "—_ poſterity. 
PLS. abr ; MNYLE., 
 *© OBJECT to the dur alia of the treaty. It is the nature of com- 
merce to fluctuate and be diverted into new and unexpected channels, 
and is it not therefore abſurd to bind by fixed and eternal regulations, 
what is in a conſtant ſtate of flutuation z and moreover, I deny that 
we have power to bind itrevocably fucceeding generations, {till leſs to 
impoſe upon them an eternal tribute,” | * 
9 5 


Mr. Pitt's commercial h to be made a perpetual compact, which we 

can break when we pleaſe. | ' Corky. 

« MUCH pains had been taken in ſtating the ſyſtem of the Miniſter, 
to place the fourth Retolution on a footing with the condition annexed 
to the grant of the Colony trade in 1780; but there was, indeed, a 
material difference; that in 1780 was a liberty propoſed to Ireland, to 
erade direct y with the Colonies upon certain conditions, to which Ire- 
land anfwered by addtefs only, that ſhe was thankful for the favour it 
conveyed, but bound herfelf to no acceptance of it. In conſequence ſhe 
thought u, indeed, to make uſe of it at pleaſute ; but, in the preſent 
caſe they are invited to a compact, in which they are to bind themſelves 
to that trade upon certain conditions, and which conditions they, by the 
cempact itſelf, ſtipulated to perform; and at the moment they were 
invited to enter into this compad, they were told that the conditions, 
(which were a part of it,) depended upon themſelves z whenever, 
therefore, they choſe to get rid of it, they might ceaſe to perform the 
Conditrons, and ſo get rid of the compact. And are two nations, faid he, 
to enter into a compact, and that as permanent and final, in contempla- 
tion of ſuch mean and pit ful ſubterfuge by Which to creep out co pto- 
miſe to perform what they intend to break, to fallify their word, and 
| * e | | ſacrifice 
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ſacrißce their honour z from ſuch council the honeſt mind turns with 
contempt, while it deſpiſes the adviſer.” | | 


Benefits that Ireland will certainly gain from wnderſelling Britain in her 
own very home market, | HARTLEY. 
« 'THE opening of the Britiſh market to Ireland, it did not appear to 

bim to be ſo eſſential an advantage as ſome Gentlemen ſeemed to imagine z 

at leaft, he would ſooner conſent to forego any poſſible benefits thatmight 


ariſe from it, chan receive it under circumſtances ſo diſadvantageous 


as thoſe with which it was to be accompanied. It was idle to ſuppoſe, 

that they could underſell Great Britain in her own market, when ex- 
perience proved, that Great Britain could underſell them in the market 
of Ireland; a circumſtance which had occaſioned the demand of Pro- 
tecting Duties. This part of the new ſyſtem, therefore, was deluſive 


and cantalizing z it held out a proſpect of future adyantage, which they 
were incapable of availing themlelyes of.” 


Lord North's fetters put upon our commerce in 1979, which allows 
us not to trade to any part of the world, ought inſtantly to be torn 
off, and Mr. Pitt's gracious freedom to be immediately accepted, 
and handed down pure and ununpaired to poſterity. GAT TAN. 


« I BESEECH you to conſider your preſent ſituation, and con- 
template the powers of your own country, before you agree to ſurrender 
them. Recollect that you have now a right to trade with the Britiſh 
tions in certain articles, without eference to Britiſh duties 
that you have a right to trade with the Britiſh plantations in every other 
article, ſubje& to the rate of Britiſh duties that you have a right to 
get clear of each and of every part of that baigain—that you have a 
right to take the produce of foreign plantations, ſubje& to your own 
unſtipulated duties—that you have a right to carry on a free and unqua- 
lifed trade with the United States of North America—that you have 
a right to carry on an experimental trade in countries contiguous to 
which Great Britain has eſtabliſhed her monopolies—the power of trade 
this, and an inſtrument of power and ſtation and authority in the Britiſh 
empire! Conſider that you have like wife a right to the excluſive ſup- 
ply of your own market, and to the excluſiye reſerve of the rudiment 

3 manufactures. That you have an abſolute dominion over the 

ublic purſe, and over the collection of the revenue —if you aſk me 
| how you ſhould uſe theſe powers, I ſay Hor Ircland, with due regard to 

the Britiſh nation; let them be governed by the ſpirit. of concord, and 
with fidelity to the connexion z but when the mover of the Bill aſæs me 
to ſurrender thoſe powers, I am aſtoniſhed at him. I have neither ears, 
nor eyes, nor functions to make ſuch a ſacrifice. What ! that free 
trade, for which we exerted every nerve in 1999, that free conſtitution 
for which we pledged lite and fortune in 1482! Our lives are at the 
ſervice of the Empire—but—our liberties ! Noe received them from 


our Father, which is in Heaven, and-we will band them down to our 


children,” 


eee 
a# 
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[4] | 
Carrapt late of the preſent Triſh mation, hy which they happily can be 
made to ſubmit it to the equity of Britiſh legillation. © © e | 
HE feared the Britiſh Miniſter was miſtaken in the temper of Ire- 
land, and judged of it by former times. Formely the bufineſs here was 
carried, on by purchaſed majorities ; there. was à time when the moſt 
infamous meaſure was-ſure of being ſupported by as infamous a majority, 
But things were changed; the people were enlightened and ftrong 
they would not hear a ſurrender of their rights, which, he faid, woul 
de the conſequence if they ſubmitted to thts Bill. It Contained a cove- 
nant to enact ſuch laws as England ſhould think proper; that would an- 
nihilate te Parliament of Ireland. The people here muſt go to the Bar 
of the Engliſh Houſe of Commons for relief, and for a circuitons trade to ; 
England, we were accepting, ke ſaid, 2 circuitous conſtitution.“ 


Our zen manufacture is to be efefually fecured by the Bill. 
| pl wr BSW.) > - 5 © ke 

«© ADMIT TING that Great Britain meant to continue a friend to 
the linen manufacture of Ireland, he did not think ſhe gave them, even 
in that particular, the abſolute ſecurity ſhe had a right to expect. be- 
cauſe, the only engagement ſhe held out to their linen manufacture b 
the propoſed ſyſtem was, an aſſurance that no duty ſhould be impoſed 
on Iriſh linens 3 ſhe did not, at the ſame time ſay, the would not reduce 
the duty on foreign linens; and the one alfurance without the other, 
Gentlemen muſt acknowledge, did not afford that ſpecies of ſecurity 
fufficient to guard the linen manufacture of Ireland againſt poſſibility of 
future rivalſhip in the Britiſh market,” ct Me 


Eulogium on adminiſtration and a continued confidence in their honefly 
and abilities, proved by one of their zealous ſupporter's friendly 
declaration on the Bill, Sir H. CavenvDisn, 


.  *© THIS Adminiſtration I have always ſupported, becauſe I 
BELIEVED they had abilities equal to their ſituation, and "honeſty 
equal to any thing. Lam forry | canner indulge that partiality I have 
for the preſent Adminiſtration, but my intereſt as a man, as an Iriſhman, 
the intereſt, and honour of the nation call aloud upon me to reject a 
meaſure ſo deſtructive in my opinion to the legiſlative rights of Ireland, 
[cannot readily ſuppoſe that this Houſe will a the Bill, Fhis 1 will 
fay, if they (balt, they will have betrayed the truſt repaſed in them 
by their country z they will have rendered themſelves odious to every 
honeſt man in the kingdom, but I truſt, and believe they will not fo far 
diſgrace themſelyes. But if this Bill ſhould paſs into a law, then I fay 
every. legal conſtitutjonal ſtep qught ta be taken to get it repealed as 
1oon as pollible. Ihe peaple--of this kingdom have too much ſpirit 
and honeRy. to fit down quiet under ſuch a law. Sit, it requires no 
fill, na abilities to toute the people of this kingdom againſt this mea- 
Gare; they ate already rouledz the, diticulty will be to appeaſe 


them 555 
een By 


1 
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By this bill our parliament ſhalt have the ſupremacy over that of Britain 


in all commercial caſes. » GaAT TAN. 

B this Bill we are to covenant that the Parliament of Ireland 
ſhall ſubſeribe whatever laws the Parliament of England ſhall preſcribe, 
reſpecting your trade with the Britiſh Plantations, your trade in the 
produce of Foreign Plantations, and part of your trade from the 
United States of North America. There is alſo a ſweeping Covenant 
or Condition, whereby we are to agree to ſubſcribe whatever laws 
the Parliament of England ſhall preſcribe reſpecting Navigation; the 


adjuſtment ſubjects alſo your reverſionary trade to the Eaſt to the 
ſame terms—over all theſe objects you are to have no propounding, 


no deliberative, no negative, no legiſlative power whatſoever. Here 
then is an end of your Free Trade and your Free Conſtitution.” 


Miniſters threaten that if our Parliament do not paſs the bill, Britain 
. will deſtroy our linen xs as ſhe did our woollen. Haz TLEY. 

r had been faid, that Great Britain might forbear any longer to 
encourage the ſtaple of Ireland, and to take her linens. This he conſi- 
dered as an empty menace. Excluſive of the advantage Great Britain 
derived from her trade in Iriſh linens, which made it her intereſt to 


continue it, he could not entertain ſo baſe an opinion of that — x. 


as to imagine that ſhe would totally diſregard the ſolemn compact 
had entered into, when ſhe ſtripe Ireland of her woollen trade and ma- 
nufacture, and be guilty of ſo groſs a breach of national faith? 


The people of Britain, (or rather the preſent miniſtry) are unbounded 
in del love to Ireland, by reaſon of its infular ſituation, ſo unſa- 
wourable to the ſupport of the imperial navy. Bu kon. 


„WHAT was the reaſon, he aſked, of à diſtinction introduced 
between the two kingdoms? Was it becauſe a ſea ran between them? 
What could have been wanting to the proſſ nex.of the two countries 
united by nearneſs of l of 6 itution, of language, 
of habits, and of laws? the 
of riches, . of ſtrength and ſecurity ? The extenſion of naval power! 
How has Heaven provided that blefling for both by. throwing a ſea 
between them, by giving to both all the advantages and all the re- 
ſources of their lafllar fituation, and multiplying thoſe. advantages 
and reſources ? What then ſhould they think of chat country which, 
inftead of rejoicing in this double bulwark of her conſtitution, com- 
merce and geh, ſhould bear to it an eye of jealouſy and an 
hand of oppreſſion, and counteract by the adoption of the moſt 


narrow prejudices, the wiſeſt and moſt favourable diſpoſition of Pro- 


vidence! “ 3 76, 

Eulogium on Mr. Pitt, and his able adminiſtration, wherein Mr.'Orde's 
long and unanſtuerable ſpeech in the Britiſh Houſe, of Commans la(t 

| © winter is not forgotten. 3 iv.) 
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f DO not believe, (without knowing indi iduals, but arguing 
merely from conſequences) that the preſent adminiſtration is capable 
of forming that wiſe and durable plan of commercial intercourſe, which 
is likely to keep theſe countries in peace and harmony, Inſtead of pre- 
meditauon, they appear to have commenced raſhly without knowing 
the intereſts or tempers of the two kingdoms, Inſtead of long confide- 
ration, all has been hurry and precipitation. Inſtead of concord, the 
Engliſh Miniſter has been perpetually at variance with his Iriſh agent. 
The one promiſed us immenſe the other ſoothed England 
es fa 


5 Hacious, ſo that when. both 
in London, they were afraid to meet in the Houſe of Commons.“ 


Propriety of Mr. Pitt's indulging Ireland with originating and dictat- 


ing his 11 propoſitions to Great Britain, then generouſly added nine 
more, to mortify ber pride, and ſhew aur ſuperiority. - HARD. 


„% WITH a ſhew of compliment to Ireland he ſuffered her to 
take the lead in the buſineſs, and why? Only eventually to make 
her feel her complete inferiority, for the Parliament of Great Britain 
had now taken the buſineſs entirely out of their hands, and it was on 
their plan, their adjuſtment, not their own original ſyſtem, that the 
Parliament of Ireland was called upon to proceed. So that, in fact, 
it had been much better, if this Bill was to go forward, if the Iriſh 
Parliament had never entered into, or adopted any commercial ſyſtem 
whatever; in that caſe, they had only to accept or rejeQ the twenty 
Propoſitions, as ſent from Great Britain, whereas. if this Bill paſſed 
into a law, they would not only have accepted thoſe twenty Propo- 
ſitions, but they would have the mortification to reflet, that they 
had been obliged to relinquiſh the plan of their own adoption, and 
that plan univerſally allowed to be, in every reſpect more beneficial 
to their commercial, and not in the leaſt degree interfering with their 


conftitutional intereſts.” 


Diſadvantages of the accurſed act of 1780, in comparifon of Mr. Pitt's 


. * bleſſed bill, which favours us with 4e Britiſh duties in every in- 


| ſtance, whereby, as by the ad of 1780, we were cruelly confined 
to all our own old high Iriſh duties. F 9,1. 


IT was expreſsly prewided by the act of 1780 that the principle 
ſhould not be extended to any part of the trade carried on or enjoyed 
by Ireland previous to that act; and that the conditions therein ſtipu- 


lated, were expreſsly limited to the importation and exportation grant- 


ed under that act. Whether this proviſo was inſiſted on by Ireland, 
or was matter of conceſſion as the other parts of the act, it did the 
higheſt honour to the liberality and juſtice of Great Britain, who gave 
freely, without taking ng: of the gratitude of Ireland, to impoſe 
any reſtraint on the trade ſhe enjoyed excluſive of that grant. Ihe 
proviſo now ſtood the Magna Charta of Iriſh trade, 901 formed an 
inſuperable obſtacle to any attempt to reſtrain it beyond the limits pre- 


1 ſetibed 
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1 
ſeribed by that act; but the Britiſh Bill now on their table, that 
had been introduced by the Miniſter in England, declared it, in 
contradiction to this proviſo,” eſſential and indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
the preſent ſettlement, that Ireland ſhould not only impoſe the fame 
duties, regulations and reſtrictions as Great Britain, on the expor- 


tation and importation, granted by the act of 1780, but ſhould ſub- 


mit to the ſame tzrms on the exportation and importation, which 
had been expteſsly exempted from theſe conditions by the proviſo 
of the act; nay, the Hp au Bill went ſtill further, and demanded 


that Ireland ſhould ſubje& to the conditions of the act of 17809, her 


trade with foreign Colonies generally and univerſally, . which every 
man muſt allow was a demand perfectly new.” 


By the odious acts paſſed in the Britiſh parliament in 1780 and 1782, 
againſt the freedom of Ireland, the has now no right to any foreign 
trade, nor to participate in every advantage of colony trade. 

' FLoop. 


% AS to foreign trade, one word diſpatches that, viz. the word, 


Independence. Independent Ireland, has every right of foreign trade 


which Britain herſelf poſſeſſes. For this, therefore, ſhe had no com- 
pact to make with Britain. This had been adjuſted in 1982. Bri- 
tiſh Colony trade was adjuſted in 1980, The Britiſh Parliament, 
in 1780, declared, by reſolution, that the unſbaken loyalty of Ire- 
land entitled her to participate in every advantage of Britiſh Colony 
trade. The Britiſh act of Parliament, in purſuance of this relolve, 
authorized Ireland to trade to the Britiſh Colonies with like advantages 
with Britain herſelf, In equity and good faith, what can we have 


to aſk that this did not give? Or can Britain now ſay that ſhe wich- 


held any thing without impeaching her own candour ? Britain boaſted 
the liberality of that tranſaction. Ireland illuminated. 


Every confidence ought to be placed in Mr, Pitt, from his great 
confiſlency, virtue and regard for. Ireland, in not introducing the 4th 


Reſolution, and his ſtrict honour in adhering to his original eleven 
Reſolutions. 1 Bu au. 


„TO admit the Bill would be to admit confidence in Mr. Pitt, who 
firſt ſent over Eleven Fropoſitions to Ireland, and afterwards brought 
in Twenty in Great Britain, totally different, containing every .alter= 
ation in reſpect to Conſtitution and Commerce, and even Geography, 


who had himſelf introduced the Fourth Propofition, legiſlating tor lre- 


land, without even the words, * To be pafſed by the Parliament 
of Ireland,” inſerted in amendment, that certainly did not take its 
riſe among the friends of Mr. Pitt, who had as Prime Miniſter, com- 
ing out of the Cabinet, moved the Ac declaring theſe akera- 
tions to be made after the matureſt delibetätion, and to be eſſential 
and indiſpenſible.“ * | 
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Mr. Orde's clinging to the original propoſitions, was owing to the 
ſimilitude of his patrietiſm to Mr. Pitt, who nobly inſiſted on 
reſigaing, ere he would forfeit his word of honour and enſlave the 

people of Ireland. | a HAK Dv. 


« WHAT was the caſe then, or why did the Right Hon. Secre- 
tary move for leave to bring in a Bill not founded on the original. 
ſyſtem? Why but becauſe Mr. Pitt abandoned that ſyſtem, and 
had he not abandoned it, he could not in all probability have te- 
mained at the head of the Treaſury. But the Treaſury was a facrifice 
too great to be made to the kingdom of Ireland; che Right Hon. 
Secretary therefore who propoſed the ſyſtem to the Houſe was given 
up, the amiable Chief Governor, under whoſe auſpices he brought 
forward that ſyſtem, was given upz why were they? the queſtion 
was eaſily anſwered—Becauſe, if they had not Mr. Pitt could not 
have kept his ground, he muft have gone out. Every man of can- 
dour would acknowledge that to be the caſe, notwithſtanding all 


the Right Hon. Gentleman's honeyed words, and the cirduitous man- 


r in which he had opened the buſineſs of that day. Was then the 
| rodermies of Ireland to hang its fate like a ſolitary: zealot of a party 


on the miniſterial exiſtence of any man? Was it before the laſt 


echo of its victory had died away, and in the fight of thoſe who 
led her on to that victory, to fit down like the. untortunate Cartha- 


ginian general after all his conqueſts, a wretched mendicant at the 
threſbold of any man?” 


Mr. Orde's bill t2tally different from the Engliſh twenty Reſolutions, 


GRATTAN. 


« THE Right Honourable Member has denied that this bill framed 
here adopts the fourth Propoſition, and the fifth, which obliges us 
to follow England in her laws with reſpect to foreign plantation pro- 
duce. He read his own bill, and he reads the fourth Propoſition, 
and the fifth; but as he has had the management to change a little 
the words, he conceives the public will xr ſee the meaning; but 
this is a vain experiment. He ſtates that the Bill inſiſts that we 
ſbould give Britiſh plantation produce @ preference, and favour, ſuch 
as England gives. —How is that to be done? By adopting Britiſh 
laws, fuch as England makes; and when he ſoftened this covenant 
to adopt Engliſh acts with reſpect to foreign plantations, into the phraſe 
of favour, he thinks he may ſtoutly deny the fact, becauſe he is 
able to give a new appellation to it: thus his Right Honourable 
Friend, when he called Cork the medium of empire, thought it 
would have removed the objection to his calling it an emporium.” 


The addreſs did xc: imply that our conſtitution ſhould be bartered for 
imaginary commerce; it only meant that Ireland ſhould enjoy the 
colony trade, (which ſhe did net get by the act of 1780) by our 
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Parliament regiſtering Britiſh laws, which was no mote than what 
they conſented to in that year, though then free, and * enſlaved, 
U&GH, 


« WHAT was the plain undeniable conſtruction of the Addreſs that 
had been carried up to the Throne? Did it not propoſe that they ſhould 
barter Conſtitution for Commerce? What other meaning could be put 
upon thoſe words of it, ſtating, in ſubſtance, that they ſhould continue 
to enjoy the Colony Trade (theirs already, by the act of 1780,) by 
paſſing the ſame laws and regulations as the Britiſh Parliament ſhould 
do? Suppoſing that trade, to the excluſion of others, to be ever ſo ad- 
vantageous, was not that to admit it to be bartered, and to ſay they 
had no objeQion to give up their Conſtitution, if they could get an 


advantageous price for it? But, it was faid, this was no more than 


they did in 1780. Let it be remembered, however, that then they 
had no free Conſtitution. Then, when they ſuffered their Com- 
merce to be reſtrained by Britiſh laws, it would have been abſurd 


indeed not to have ſuffered it to have been extended, By their inde-. 


pendence obtained in 1782, they had a right to the choice of cheaper 
markets and to trade with a the world. To enter, therefore, into 
ſuch a Compact at preſent, would be to barter, and to barter baſely, 
to accept of a limited Commerce and Foreign Legiſlature, and to give 


up, in exchange, free Commerce and free Conſtitutian, which, by the 


way, was the only ſecurity they could have for retaining any Commerce 
at all, even the dole they were now called upon to bargain for. 


Baron Yelverton's act ſubverſive of the rights of Ireland, 
; ; | - GRrRATTAN, 

« THE Right Honourable Member mentions Lord Chief Baron 
Yelverton's ad, in the framing of which I was concerned. The 
Bill of that great patriot and conſtitutional lawyer neither does, nor 
could warrant,. any uſe the Member has made of it. We wiſhed to 
3 declaration of rights; men were alarmed about their property 

eld under Engliſh acts; he framed that act accordingly; but in order 
to obtain the aſſent of the Miniſter, he was obliged to adopt and paſs 
by reference certain Englith acts then exiſting, reſpecting navigation 
and trade, and this paffing of Engliſh acts then in exiſtence, the 
Right Honourable Member compares to a covenant to adopt Engliſh 
acts in all times to comes, or rather indeed to adopt the Engliſh le giſ- 
lature. It is impoſſible that the Right Honourable Member is not 
aware Of the fallacy and feebleneſs of his own argument on this ſub- 
ject; juſt ſo be argues, that you may take the trade of the world 
under Britiſh regulations, becauſe you have adopted thoſe regulations 
in the property trade of Great Britain—confounding the principles 
of property with the privileges of free trade, as well as the principles 
of logic by arguing from the particular te the general, | 
| iS 


4 


© 1 


People of Britain much to Blame reſpecting their altering the Origirial 
* Propoſitions, becauſe the dzge/ted and unaninuus meaſures of the People 
of Ireland. ForBes, 


© I HAVE no reſentment againſt the people of Great Britain for 
their conduct on this ſubject; if they were wrong, we were the cauſe 
of their falling into etror z we ſent them over the eleven Propoſitions 
without any circumſtance attending them, which could command re- 
ſpect from the people of England; not one manufacturer or merchant 
in Ireland was conſulted on the ſubjeQ; we did not ſend to England 


any reaſons or evidence to prove, either that the eleven Propoſitions 


would be advantageous, or that they could not be injurious to the 
common intereſt of both countries. Great Britain ſaw that they were 
not a meaſure of the people of Ireland; of courſe Engliſh prejudices 
operated againſt them, as we had not {ent over any thing to counteraQ 
the influence of thoſe prejudices,” ? | 


The fourth Reſolution does wer bind us to Engliſh laws, SMITH. 
ce WHAT does it import? — Why, this: that all Britiſh laws of 


regulation with reſpect to the trade wherein we are to participate, are 
* tobeof force? in Irelandy and if it ſtopped here, the transfer of legi- 


ſlative power would be clear and incontrovertible: but a qualifyin 
clauſe enſues, on which much reliance is had: namely, that 3 
laws are to be of force by acts, to be for that purpoſe paſſed by the Triſh 
Parliament.“ Now, what is the natural, the fair, and I would almoſt 
ſay, the obvious conſtruction of this clauſe ? Why this, that the Britiſh 
Parliament ſhall by their laws bind the people of Ireland, not indeed 
immediately, through the intervention of their legiſlature; that is, they 
ſhall make laws, not for the people, but for the Parliament of Ireland; 
and thus the repreſentatives of the people of this country—the truſtees 
of their rights—and the guardians of their libercies, are to become the 
betrayers of both, and the inſtruments of oppreſſion to thoſe whom it 
was their cu duty to protect and defend.“ | 


Eilogium on Mr. Orde, for explaining the difference between Mart and 
Emprrium, and defending the rights ot Ireland, and his own ſpotleſs 
character in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, inſtead of ſcaling in the 
Treatury with Roſe, Steele and Pretty man. Buk GH. 


« HE heſitated not to fay, that he had no confidence in the Right 
Ronourable Gentleman, and that, becauſe the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman had firſt propoſed to them Eleven Propoſitions, and now propoſ- 
ed a Bill founded on Twenty Reſolutions, allowed, by the addreſs of 
berth Houſcs of the Britiſh Parliament to his Majeſty, to be eſſentially 
different. He could have no confidence in the Right Honourable Gen- 
tieman, becauſe he had not, at the outſet of the buſineſs, conſulted the 
merchants of Ireland, though their intereſts were neceſſarily fo deepl 
invoived in a commercial treaty z and becauſe he had likewiſe _ 
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the Houſe time to enter into any ſuch enquiry and, conſultation. He 
could have no confidence in the Right Honourable Gentleman, becauſe 
he had st wentured to ſbew himpelf in the Britiſh Houſe! of Commons, 
when in London, though the ſubje& was, at that time, depending and 
under agitation, though his character was daily canvaſſed, and was reſted 
on the difference between a Mart and an Emporium, Mr. Burgh faid, 
he had been confounded and mortified at bis deficiency of underſtanding 
in not being able to perceive any diſtinction where the great man and the 
high-minded virtuous Prime Miniſter of Great Britain could find one 
broad enough tv reſt and defend the character of the Prime Miniſter of 
Ireland, (his friend, his - confident and his aſſociate in principle and 
politics.) He had, he ſaid, in all humility, taken pains to trace out 
the diſtinction. He had even turned to Doctor Johnſon's Dictionary 
for that purpoſe, and it had been ſome conſolation to him to find that 
the difference had baffled the diſcriminating ſagacity of the Doctor, who 
fairly canſtrued one word by the other. He apprehended that, if Mr. 
Orde had gone to the Houſe, inſtead of ſculling and Hiding his head 
in ſome corner of the Treaſury, he would nat, probably, have differed 
with Mr. Pitt on the Conſtitutional Propoſitions there, although he did 
fo about Reform here. He owned he never had heard any reaſon why - 
the Right Honourable Gentleman could pretend to the confidence of 
that country, [Ireland] except one, aſſigned by a noble Marquis, 
in the Houſe of Lords in Great Britain, that he had, indeed! the proſ- 
pect of a reverſion of an Eſtate in another.” 
Mr. Ogilvie acknowledges the truth of the Attorney General's argu- 

ment reſpecting the conditions on which we are to ſhare in the India 

monopoly, at the early period of ſome future millennium. 

OcrLvis. 


©* THE Right Honourable Gentleman, [the Attorney Cool] 
had been miſieken in the conditions annexed to the trade with the Eaſt 
Indies, if ever that trade ſhould be opened to Ireland, of which there 
was very little probability indeed; for that Ireland was now to engage 
to carry on that trade, under ſuch duties, reſtraints, and reſtrictions, 
as ſhould be from time to time tmpoſed by Great Britain, The Attorney 
General calling out n, n, Mr. Ogilvie read from the Bill the expreſs 
Clauſe with the words he had uſed, and further added, that ' Great Bri- 
tain had in this Caſe alſo reſerved a Lu of prohibiting the Importation 
into Ireland, whenever ſbe ſhould find it her intereſt to prohibit the 
Importation into Great Britain.” 4 


Not having great capital, we ſhould nt endeayour to increaſe it, 
GRATTAN, 


«© GENTLEMEN have no right to argue from preſent want of 
Capital againſt future trade, nor to give up their eapacity to trade be. 
cauſe they have not yet brought that capacity into action, ſtill leſs have 
they a right to do ſo without the ſhadow of compenſation, and leaſt of all 
en the atfeQed compenſation which, trifling with your underſtanding 
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as well as intereſt, ſuffers a veſſel to go the Weſt, in its way to the 
Eaſt. I leave this uncompenſated furrender—T leave your ſituation in 


the Eaſt which is 5 — I leave your ſituation in the Eaſt which is. 
ſurrender of trade itſelf ; and I come to your ſituation in the Weſt, which 
is a ſurrender of its freedom.” . | 4 


The &adneſs of our ports and the dearneſs of our proviſion owitig to 
Britain's former ex/en/ion of our trade, ate now made arguments by. 
ourſelve;, againſt our ability to carry on more trade than we have 
at preſent. g | Boxen. 


„% WHAT were ſome of the arguments in Great Britain? The 
Iriſh. were not to be allowed commerce on account of the cheapneſs 
of their labour!” What was that cheapneſs of labour owing to? To the 
want of employment, and to the conſequent miſery if he people. 
What was the cauſe of that miſery ? The reſtrictions laid on their ma- 
nufactures and commerce by Great Britain. Ought ſhe firſt to do them 
the injury, and then make ule of it as an argument againſt them? What 
was the other objection? © The goodneſs and ſituation of their ports 
for commerce :* ſo that, it ſeems, they were to be reſtrained in com- 
merce on account of the diſadvantages they had derived from Great 
Britain, and they were to be reſtrained from commerce on account of 
the bletlings they, bad derived from Heaven! Was this the affection! 
Was this the juſtice! Was this the liberality ! Was this the magnani- 
mity promiſed and expatiated on by the Right Honourable Gentleman!“ 


Mis that this kingdom reaps from the Britiſh Par Trade, 
the cheapeſt and beſt market. 825 | FLooD. 


«* BUT Ireland paid for it in two ways beſides, and in each of them 
more than the value of the object. iſt, Ireland gave to the Britiſh 
Colonies (that is to Britain) a r of her conſumption in thoſe 
articles vin which ſhe then obtained that free trade. Now I fay, univer- 
ſally, that any nation pays too dear for any one market, when ſhe gives 
up all other markets for one. 1 that the nazion pays 
too dearly for the ſugar market of the Britin Colonies, who gives up 
all other ſugar markets for the Britiſh; which is neither the belt nor the 
cheapeſt. 2dly, 1 add, that Ireland paid in taxes for the direQ trade 
more than it was worth, and I prove it thus: 10/. per cent, is a good 
profit in general on trade, and no trade can afford to pay the whole nor 
the greater Part of its clear profit in tax. To apply this. We paid 
for that direct trade an eſtimated ſum of tax to the amount of above 
100,000/, a year. Now this would be the whole clear profit, at 10/. 
per cent, of 2,000,000/, worth of trade. Could the whole clear profit 
be afforded in tax—or can the whole increaſe of traffic, by the direct 
trade, amount, in a ſeries. of years, to any thing like the enormous ſum 
of two Millions > Moſt certainly not. 171 


of 
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Impoſſibility of Mr. Pitt raifing more than tvs hundred thanſand pounds 
| r annum from Ireland, on Tea only, ſhould his bleſſed Bill pats 
into a law. , | OciLvIe. 


„ GENTLEMEN ſhould attend particularly to a danger that threa- 
tened Ireland with reſpect to the Eaſt India Trade, if the preſent vertle- 
ment ſhould take place. He faid, they all knew that a Tax on Windows 
had laſt ſeſſion been impoſed in Great Britain as a commutation for the 
high duties formerly paid on tea; This tax had excited much diſſatisfac- 
tion in England, where it had been conſidered as an additional land- tax z 
if the Miniſter to regain his loſt popularity, or any other Miniſter to 
eaſe the internal burdens of the people, ſhould be inclined to repeal this 


Act, and to impoſe the high duties formerly paid on tea, he would have 


this additional encouragement to do it, that he would tax Ireland at the 
ſame time, and that a ſhare of the burden would be borne by this king- 
dom. The duties paid on tea were, as well as he recollected, ſtated 
from 190,000). to a million. If only one-fourth of the above * 
was conſumed in Ireland, it would raiſe upwards of 200, oool. a year 
on [reland, a burden which he was perſuaded every man muſt ſee would 
prove ruinous to this kingdom; and which would be a ſufficient reaſon 
or rejecting the preſent ſyſtem, if there were no other.” 


As Britain i, proprietor of the ae gabe, Ireland muſt be bound by 
Britiſh laws, | GRATTANs 


« TO argue upon the ſubject in the manner that the Houſe had 
heard, was to argue from. the trade properly the trade of Great Britain, 
to the trade of all the world. It was takfng it for granted, that either 
quarter belonged equally to Great Britain. It was ſetting her up as 
one immenſe proprietor of the globe. The Bill regulated their trade 
* univerſally with Portugal, with Spain, with all the world. Why 
ſhould they bind themſelves to ſuch a ſweeping ſyſtem of regulation? 
They could have foreign trade without entering into the meaſure. As 


to foreign trade, England gave them no right they did not before 
ſſeſs. As to Colony trade, ſhe gave what they had before, on the 
ormer condition, that they” gave. the Colony trade à preference in 


their market.” 


Great power of the future Iri parliaments.  Conny, 


As a legiſlative body at home you will be deſpiſed, or you, Sir, 
perhaps ſent from the empty and abſurd ſtate of the foreman of a nati- 
onal Grand Jury, with that bauble on your table, to plead the cauſe of 
the trade of Ireland, at the bar of thoſe now your equals, then your 
ſuperiots ; a ſpeQacle to gratify their ambition, and a facritice to their 
intereſts ; diſgraced abroad, and deſpiſed at home —and that which 
ſhould accompany you as love, obedience, honour, troops of friends? 
you muſt not look to have, but in their ſtead curſes—no longer will 
you have power to protect with premiums your manufactutes, or with 
boanties your trade; you may * injure it by your power, it true, 
e 
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and thus you will be looked u to, as certain ſavages adore the Devil, 
not becauſe he is the ſource of good, but as they would avert evil. 


Eulegium on the Candide Mr. Orde, Browne, (Univ.) 


«« WOULD not one imagine that the Miniſter had called us together 
to announce ſome glad tidings, and not to aſk an abject ſurrender of 
our conſtitution and of our commerce? What have we really come 
forth to ſee—in truth a © reed ſhaken with the wind,” a trembling Miniſ- 
ter, who feels himſelf tottering, and would perſuade us, that on his 
exiſtence depends the exiſtence of the country. This ſchemer, this 
dere mum has blown a new bubble to amuſe us. This playthi ng of 
the,-Minifler, which has been dandled about during the whole ſeaſon, 
till it was repeatedly broke, is patched up once more. He has produ- 
ced1yſtem after ſyſtem, and like Candide, has told us, ofevery one, that 
it was the beſt of all poſſible ſyſtems. Ihe moment we had revolved 


it, with much labour and ſtudy, a new one was propoſed, and the 
former vaniſhed. Our aſſent was obtained by him to eleven propoſiti- 
ons, merely to be told, that we could not have them. So that we 


might ſay, with the merry knight, he is neither fiſh nor fleſh, and a man 
does not know where to find him, Every ſyſtem was to be permanent, 
and then the chief defence of it was, that we might break it when we 
pleaſed, Every plan was to be final; the laſt words of the Miniſter, 
and then followed another ultimatum, like the man, who finding a good 


ſale for © the laſt words of Mr. Baxter, publiſhed © more laſt words of 


Johnny Baxter.“ Iriſh could bear a blunder, and the two ultimatums 


made but one ultimatum. I beg pardon for jeſting; but the ſubject 
ſtrikes me in ſuch various use ſometimes melancholy, at others ludi - 
l 


crous, that I feel my mind divided like the figure of Roſcius, between 

the comic and tragick muſe,” wane | 

Folly of Lord North in not making Ireland pay a tribute when he enſla- 
ved her trade in 1779. „ GRAT TAN. 


— 
— 


1 T was in 1779 thought that to have annexed ſubſidy to conſtitu- 


tion had been a barren experiment on public poverty, and had marred 
an illuſtrious experiment on the feelings of the nation, and had been 
neither ſatisfaction to Ireland, nor revenue to Great Britain. This bold» 


er policy, this happy art, which ſaw how mich may be got by tax, 
ſh to 


and how much mult be left to honour, which made a bold puſh tor the 
heart of the nation, and leaving her free to acquire, took a chance for 
her diſpoſition to give, had its effect, for ſince that time until the pre- 
ſent moſt unfortunate attempt, a great bulk of the community were on 
the fide of government, and the parliamentary conſtitution was a gua- 
rantee for public peace.“ 972 — ith | 


? 
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Avprebation of the bill. - _ConourLy. 


«© INSTEAD of conciliating, and dovetailing the two countries, it 
would, in his opinion, have a Contrary effect; it would take away their 
"IM VV conſtitution 
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conſtitution and leave them no commerce at all. (The Bill bartered 
away the conſtitution of Ireland.) The Bill propoſed to be brought in 
by the right honourable Gentleman, notwithſtanding the mazes and the 
labyrinth into which he had endeavoured to lead the Houſe, with a view 
to diſguiſe and gloſs over its real purport, it was evident, was in ſub- 


ſtance and effect, the ſame with the Bill upon the table: the Bill 


brought into the Britiſh Parliament, by the miniſter, It ought, there- 
fare, to be oppoſed in the firſt inſtance. They had better not ſutfer the 
Hydra that threatened ruin to both kingdoms to grow up ; let them 
meet the miſchief in its infancy and ſtrangle it in the cradle.“ 


The Americans in 1775, had ſome of the principles contained in the 


4th and 5th reſolutions offered to them, which they rejected; but 


indeed they were far inferior to Mr. Pitt's, FokBEs. 


WE ſhould remember, that the terms now propoſed by the 4th 
and 5th Reſolutions were contained in point of principle in the conci- 
liatory Propoſitions offered to America in 1775, and rejected with ſcorn 
and indignation z indeed they were more favourable than the preſent, 

for though the Engliſh Parliament was to aſcertain the quantum of ſup- 
ply, or the amount of the taxes, as is to be done in the propoſed ſyſtem 
reſpecting the amount of each Engliſh tax or duty, which we are to 
adopt, yet privileges were reſerved to America, which are not reſerved 
tous z the was to decide on the mode and ſubje& of taxation, and of 


courſe the power of originating her Bills was to reſide in her own legiſ- 
lature,” 


Iriſh manufacturers in the plantation trade can dictate to the Britiſh par- 
liament on the /awering of their duties. GRATTAN. 


«© SUPPOSE this. country ſhould in any degree eſtabliſh a direct trade 
with the Brittiſh plantations, ſuppoſe the apprehenſions of the Britiſh 
manufacturers in any degree realized, they may dictate your duties, they 
may petition the Britiſh Parliament to raiſe certain duties, which ſhall 
not affect the articles of their intercourſe, but may ſtop yours; or, 
which ſhall affect the articles of their intercourſe a little and annihilate 
yours; thus they may by one and the ſame duty raiſe a revenue in En- 
gland, and deſtroy a rival in Ireland. Camblets are an inſtance of the 


ormer, and every valuable plantation import an inſtance of the lat- 
cer 2 | 


The Attorney General's confirmed, that the free' trade of 17 80, is nat 
permanent, but revocable at the pleaſure of Great Britain. 

15 | Oc1iLvie. 
e Mr, OGIEVIE faid, that as all the arguments brought to juſtify 
the clauſes in the Bill, founded on the 4th, gth, &c. Reſolutions of 
the Britiſh Parliament, were drawn from the famous act of 1780, paſſed 
in conſequence of the Britiſh Act, of the 20th George III. c. 10,4known 
by the title of the act of free trade 5 He begged the Houſe would 4 
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him with their attention, while he ſhould endeavour to ſhew them, 
that the above act had been miſtated, for he could not ſuppoſe inten- 
tionally miſrepreſented, by a right honourable and learned gentleman, 

(the Attorney General) whoſe authority, he imagined had miſled all 
thoſe who had repeated his argument, —He ee that the Right 
Honourable Gentleman was aware, that the Bill, introduced by the 
Miniſter in England for a final ſettlement, claſhed with the act of 1780, 
and could not be paſſed into a law, while the other continued in force, 
an i that he had of conſequence ſeen the neceſſity of repreſenting this 
act, as a favour pranted by Great Britain, held at diſcretion, and re- 
cullable at her pleaſure, —He moſt readily admitted, that the act had been 
a conceſſion from Great Britain z but he poſitively denied, that it was 
revocable at her pleaſure: And the Right Hon. gentleman could not 
know the act, if he really thought ſo; for it was therein expreſsly 
enacted, That the importation and exportation, allowed by this act, 
© ſhall commence, and /ball hade continuam e ſo long, and in ſuch reſpe4ive 
* caſes anly, as the goods or any of them, &c. ſhall be liable by ſome act 
or acts of Parliament, to be made in the kingdom of Ireland, to equal 
© duties and drawbacks, and ſhall be made ſubject to the ſame ſecurities, 
© regulations, and reſtrictions, as the like goods, &c. exported from, 
© or imported into Great Britain, from the Fririſh Colonies in the Weſt 
© Indies, America and Africa.“ Theſe, he ſaid, were the words of the 
act, which he then held in his hand, by which the duration. of the act 
was put for ever out of the power of Great Britain, and made to de- 
pend entirely on the future ads of Ireland. Great Britain could not, 
at any time, nor under any circumſtances, recall or annull the act : 
but Ireland might forego the advantages granted by the act, by not per- 
forming the conditions annexed to the grant; although even here care 
had been taken, that ſhe might relinquiſh the advantage in any one par- 
ticular inſtance, without forteiting the general right. The Right Hon. 
gentleman's argument, therefore, to induce the Houſe to accept the 
preſent Bill, as giving them a permanent Right to a favour which was 
held now by an act voidable at the pleaſure of Great Britain, not onl 
fell entirely to the ground, as being utterly unfounded ; but unfortu- 
nately it contradited what had been argued by the Right Hon. gentle- 
man near him, [Mr. Orde] who had recommended the preſent Bill as a 
matter of experiment, that might be done away at any time by Great 
Britain, or Ireland,” : 25 N 


The Ulefings to be derived from a perpetual revenue bill, which Mr. Pitt 
demands from this country. Fl. oon. 


* LASTLY, a perpetual revenue bill in effect is demanded - perpe- 
tual duties are unconſtitutional enough in themſelves, and derogatory 
enough from Parliament.--A perpetual bill for colleQing perpetual du- 
ties would make the matter much worſe, Were the whole hereditary 
revenue to go as uſual tofIriſh ſervices, what man would ſuffer a perpe- 
tual revenue bill for it's collection? Any queſtion, approaching to ſuch 

an idea, has been always received with peculiar alarm. How __ 
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ſtrous then was the idea contained in this propoſition ? And what does 
it demand? No leſs, than that Ireland ſhould make a perpetual revenue 
bill for the whole hereditary revenue, becauſe ſhe was about to give 


away a part of that revenue to Britain. It is difficult to ſtate any thing 
more extravagant than this.” 


Should the bill paſs, the people muſt never petition Parliament, nor his 
Majeſty for its repeal, nor muſt the uſeleſs Volunteers ever come to 
any of their blunt and heavy leaden arguments on the original com- 
pact. ; 9 Sir H. CAVENDISH. 


IF this Bill ſhould paſs, I would recommend conſtitutional petiti- 
ons to both Houſes of Parliament, conſtitutional petitions to the King 
for the repeal of it. I would repeat thoſe petitions decently, and fer- 
vently, if the firſt application did not ſucceed. If Parliament ſhould 
not liſten to ſuch a conſtitutional method of applying for the repeal of 
the Bill, a queſtion would then come before the Publick of a ſerious 
nature indeed. A queſtion ſo ſerious, and fo very much affecting the 
exiſtence of this kingdom as an independent nation, that I ſhall not now 
go into the conſideration of it. 1 ſhould lament the neceſſity of going 
into the conſideration of the origin- of Government, of the compact 
upon which ſocieties are formed, by which the people give up a part of 
their liberty for the protection of the remainder. May there never be 


/ 


occaſion to agitate that queſtion ! May it ſleep for ever! : 

Mr. Pitt conſidering Ireland as a Britiſh. co/ony, and the States of Ame- 
rica as ſuch, regulates our trade with them on that principle, and 
greatly enlarges our whole foreign trade. » GRAPTAN. 


« YOUR option in foreign trade had been a reſtraint on England, 
or a reſource to Ireland, but under this adjuſtment you give up your fo- 
reign trade, and confine yourſelf to that which you muſt not preſume 
to regulate. The excluſion of foreign plantation produce would ſeem 
ſufficient, for ever 2 of power and domination, but to a 
vate, and it would ſeem, to inſult, the Independent States of North 
America are moſt ungraciouſly brought into this arrangement, as if Ire- 
land was a Britiſh colony, or North America continued a part of the 
Britiſh dominion ; by the reſolutions almoſt all the produce of North 
America was to be imported to Ireland, ſubject to Britiſh duties z the 
bill is more moderate, and only enumerates certain articles, but what 
right has Great Britain to interfere in our foreign trade, what right has 
the to dictate to us on the ſubje& of North American traue? 


Britain muſt ſubmit to Iriſh probibitions, in order to annihilate Lord 
North's unjuſt act of 1780, 45 OG1Lvit. 


« BY the Miniſter's Bill Ireland was to bind herſelf, not only to lay 
the ſame duties as Great Britain, on rum, peltry, train oil, and whale - 
fins, imported from the States r America but alſo to probibit the impor- 
tation of thoſe articles whenever Great Britain ſhould prohibit them; 
, N 
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which power of prohihition was by the Bill generally extended over 
every part of the Colony trade, Britiſh and foreign: A requilition ſo 
entirely new, that Great Britain had not made it even at the moment of . 
granting the free trade with the Colonies z for the only power of prohi- 


bition aſked at that time had been of the trade with the Britiſh Colonies 
or Plantations in America, then in actual rebellion.” 


Good policy of Mr. Pitt. ConoLLy. 


% HE talked of the bad policy of Great Britain in conſidering Ire- 
land as her rival in commerce, and by her conduct keeping three 
millions of people in that kingdom, many of them in a ſtarving and 
miſerable condition, rather than having five millions of uſeful and 
induſtrious ſubjects, for ſo many, he ſaid, he was perſuaded the 
country was capable of maintaining, and maintaining well, if proper 
encouragement were given. He ſaid, he would again refer to the 
alluſion, he had made on a preceding day; the whole buſineſs of the 
Propoſitions was one continued drama produced by the pen of the 
fame author, the Miniſter of Great Britain; whether it was to be 
tragick or comick remained to be proved. The writer of the dra- 
matis perſonæ had firſt made Mr. Ireland ſpeak, and then Mr. Eng- 
land ſpoke in bis Reſolutions; he had ſpoken a ſecond time in the 
Bill upon the table, and now the ſelf-ſame author made Mr. Ireland 
ſpeak again to agree to the Bill and fay, © I don't think either con- 
ftitution or trade worth troubling my head about; if I keep them, 
you will only torment me de die in diem, ſo that it is better to give 
up both at once.“ Mr, Ireland, however, now ſpoke, he hoped for 
the laſt time, and that they ſhould ſee the curtain drop and hear no 
more of the drama.” 


Parliament ought to overthrow the preſent /aviſb conſtitution, which 
would elevate them in the public opinion, by obeying the man- 
dates of a patriot miniſtry, for the glory and proiperity of the 
whole kingdom. e GRATTAN. 

„ FAITHFUL to the conſtitution of the country you will com- 

mand and inſure her tranquillity,, for our beſt authority with the 

eople is, protection afforded againſt the miniſters of the crown. 

t is not public clamour but public injury that ſhould alarm you 

your high ground of expoſtulation with your fellow ſubje&s has been 

your ſervices; the free trade you have given the merchant, and the 
free conſtitution you have given the iſland! Make your THIX D GREAT 
effort, preſerve them, and with them preſerve unaltered, your own 
calm ſenſe of public right, the dignity of the Parliament, the majeſty 
of the people, and the powers of the iſland! Keep them unſullied 
uncovenanted, .uncireumicribed, and unſtipendiary! Theſe paths are 
the paths of glory, and let me add, theſe ways are the ways of peace; 

10 ſhallthe proſperity of your country, though without a tongue to 

thank you, yet laden with the 'bleiſings of conſtitution and of com- 

merce, bear atteſtation to your ſervices, and wait on your progreſs with 


inyoluntary+ praiſe !” "ks 
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The kindneſs of Old England to young Ireland, in preventing het 
from uſing any improper exerciſe, food, or raiment, that might tend 
to P's, be health and her marals. YE URGH. R 


* HE compared the conduct of Great Britain to Ireland to a de- 
cayed farmer, who, having an affeQtionate and active ſon or brother, 
deſiring nothing more than to live with him to cultivate the, farm 
and to increaſe the profits for their mutual benefit, ſhould ſay to him; 
No you ſha'n't work in this field, becauſe I ſowed it when 1 was young 

and you muſt not work in that * of the farm, becauſe I encloſed 
it ſome years ago; and you muſt not plow with any improved ma- 
chines, becauſe they are mine. And though your being well fed, 
and cloathed and comfortable would make you ſtronger, and enable 
You to turn out more work in the year; yet you ſhall continue to live 
in the inſide of a dunghill, and go naked and feed on water and 
potatoes, (when you can get them) to ſhew you I will be conſiſtent 
with my former conduct towards you. In this way did Great Bri- 
tain reaſon with regard to her greateſt, her moſt natural, her laſt 
reſource! Why would ſhe not make up to herſelf the loſs of America 
in that country? Why would ſhe, in a great imperial theme, pro- 
ceed on the confined notrons, on the local prejudices and on the nar- 
rowneſs of mind of the manufacturers of this gr that town?“ 


Mutual congratulations of both countries, on the fairneſs of their ir 
countervailing duties. FLoop. 


«© WITH regard to iron, what has happened? A duty has been 
laid here on our iron export, to make amends for the diſparity of 
duty on the imported material. Ireland ſays, that ſhe has been de- 
franded in this calculation, on this principle. Our duty was laid, 
as if Britain made uſe only of imported iron which pays high duty— 
whereas, it is certain, that ſhe makes uſe of a great quantity of 
Britiſh iron not paying the duty—it is ſaid, a third part of her con- 
_ ſumption is domeſtie iron. If ſo, it is evident, that the Iriſh duty 
was taken at a third too high, or at 33 per cent. diſadvantage to our 
iron export. Yet, what does Mr. Wedgewood ſay? That Britain 
is defrauded in the buſineſs, and that Ireland has evaded the equaliz- 
ation. What hope can there be that the two kingdoms ſhould ever 
be agreed on ſuch a principle as this? Nothing that is ſubtle and intri- 
cate, can ever be the foundation of ſettlement and concord. - As to 
the ſingle inſtance, laſt mentioned, that of iron, how is the difference 
of duty on the raw material to be countervailed, throughout all the 
ſtages of that manufacture, from an hob nail, to the ſpring of a 
watch? If there is to be a different countervailing duty, for each 
ſtage, what end of it? If an average is to be ſtruck, on what prin- 
ciple is the medium to be taken?“ : : | 


Advantages of England regulating your Colony taxes. GraTTAN. 


* SUPPOSE Great Britain ſhould raiſe her Colony duties, to a 
ſtill greater degree, to anſwer the exigency of ſome future war, or to 
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fend her preſent debt, you muſt follow, for by this bill you would have 
no option in foreign trade; you muſt follow, not becauſe you wanted 
the tax, but leſt your exemption'from taxes ſhould give your manufac- 
tures any comparative advantage. Iriſh taxes are to be precautions 
againſt the proſperity of Iriſh manuſadtures! You muſt follow, becauſe 
your taxes here would be no longer meaſured by the wants of the coun+ 
try or the intereſt of her commerce, becauſe we ſhould have inſtituted a 
alle meafure'of taxation z the wants und the riches of another country, 
which exceeds you much in wants, but infinitely more in riches. : 


— 
4 


Commercial arrangement werthy of alteration by Ireland, as ſhe has 
no NO free trade. | pag Food. 
„HE conſidered the Propoſition that tended to bind down the Par- 
Fament of Ireland to paſs the ſame laws as the Parliament of Great 
Britain, without power of deliberation, as a Propoſition that took awa 
their right of legiſlation, Such a Propofition was inadmiſſible then, it 
would be inadmillible to-morrow, it would be inadmiſſible for ever! 
What had paſſed, had, he obſerved, had a good effect, inaſmuch as it 
had proved, that the arrangement of a commercial ſyſtem was ot a ſub- 
e& warthy of altercatim between the two countries. They had already 
every right to trade that they wanted, or that was likely to promote therr 
preſent intereſt z and any particle of commerce that they had not, was. 
fearce worth having, at leaſt not worth a diſpute, They had a right _ 
of trading with any part of the world that choſe to trade with them. 
What could they deſire more? Every thing neceſſary to be done, muſt 
be left to regulation, to be ſettled, from time to time, between the 
Parliaments of the two countries, as the preſſure of the occaſion ſhould 


As the Britiſh Miniſtry have net declared that their Twenty Reſolutions, 
as they ſtand verbatim, are the indiſpen/iblc conditions on which they 
reſtore us to our. former freedom, ſuch gs we experienced till 177%». 
Mer. Orde can make whatever alterations he pleaſes. Burcu. 


THE fourth Propoſition, as to external, and the fifth as to inter- 
nal legiflation, were relied on by» both Houſes of the Parliament of 
Great Britain ; they had been acknowledged to be the motive, the 
Hue qua non of the whole negotiation, and all the alterations made in the 
Eleven Propoſitions had paiſed the Commons, the. Lords and the Cabi- 
net, (that was to adviſe the King in the final diſpoſal of the buſineſs, ) 
and had been followed up by - an, Addreſs, declaring thoſe alterations 
to be effential and indiſpenſible, ſo as to 2 every hope and 
thought on the part of Ireland, to negociate further. Could they con- 
ceive, therefore, that Mr. Orde would bring in any Bill founded: on 
any other principles. than thoſe ſo declared to be eſſential and inditpen- 
fiviey or that itwould, be admitted in England if he did /'? 
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extremely ſurpriſed that the 


. would you feel your degradation, when you 


5 1 6 1 


All 771% bounties being uſeleſs, muſt be aboliſhed. + 8 F.o0d. 


% THE infancy of our manufactures, and the poverty of our people 
has forced us into a variety of bounties, and encouragements, in order 
to give ſome ſpring to the languor of the Nation. The Linen Board, 
the Dublin Society, Parliamentary Donations, directly and indirectly, 
are made uſe of for this purpoſe— Our linen, —_— filk, cotton, 
glaſs manufactures; in a word, almoſt every thing reſpecting manufac- 
ture or huſbandry, receives ſome encouragement. What follows? 
Every encouragement of this ſort, will, by the 1oth Propoſition, be 
carried to account againſt our trade, and will raiſe the amount of that 
countervailing duty which is meant to protect the market of Britain 
againſt the admiſſion of Iriſh manufacture: Thus, all our bounties, 
ſo neceſſary to our weakneſs, mult be relinquiſhed, or will be become 
a burden on our export, and a barrier againſt the egreſs of our manu» 
factures, to that market of Britain, which is the only thing that is 


offered to Ireland, in exchange for the market of the world. Is this 
juſt or wiſe?” | 


The Britiſh Parliament cannot be charged by Ireland with a breach of 
faith, when they paſs Pitt's Bill into a law. OciLv1e. 


„ THE Parliament of Great Britain could not be fairly accuſed of 


| 2. breach of faith in what they had hitherto done, as the Bill had not 


iniſter ſhould have introduced to that 
Parliament a Bill that is in direct contradiQtion to an exiſting law; 
which law it was not in the power of Great Britain to repeal without a 


come to that ſtage when its 2 could be diſcuſſed ; but he was 


breach of faith with Ireland; for the continuance of the act depends 


on the will of Ireland; and he challenged any man in the Houſe to 
ſhew that Ireland had relinquiſhed or 2 — the right ſhe enjoyed 
under that act. The Britiſh Parliament, therefore, could not have 
paſſed the Miniſter's Bill into a law, without committing an act of 
violence, which ought never to be admitted as à poſſible caſe within 

thoſe walls.” WE? 8s 


The Iriþ manufaRurers;: by the Bil, can influence the Briciſh Parlia- 
ment to alter their acts as they ꝓleaſe. 4, GRATTAN. 
WILL you make the Britiſh manufacturers your Parliament, and 
that too for ever, and that too on the ſubject of their jealouſy, and in 
the moment they diſplayed it—lſafe ! I will ſuppoſe that jealouſy realiz- 
ed, that you rival them in ſome market abroad, and that they petition 
their Parliament to impoſe a Regulation which ſhall affect a tonnage 


which you have and Great Britain has not; how would you then feel 


our ſituation, when you ſhould'be obliged to regiſter all. this? And 


F ould ſee your own 
Manufacturers paſs you by as a Typher in the Conſtitution, and depre- 
cate their ruin at the bar of a foreign parliament, ?? 
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The amiable conduct of a former party towards America, now c {28 
with the preſent ' reigning Tory Faction conduct reſpecting this 
| country. ne ; Yo Nin, 4 41 a FoxBxs. 3 
BH „ TSHALL give my negative to this motion, as 1 de not with to 
; adminiſter to the ſupport of a ſyſtem of policy, which bears too ſtrong 
; a reſemblance to that purſued reſpecting America. When the ſtamp 
? act was repealed, America was te- united to Great Britain; but the 
; deſpotic principles of a certain deſperate faction, which; I fear, now 
| revails in Eoglad could not be reconciled to a re: union founded on 
+  - the baſis of Britiſh liberty; they revived their ſyſtem, impoſed the tea 
1 duty, perſevered in their principles, and loſt America. The power 
1 of legillating for Ireland was relinquiſhed in 1782, but the ſame deſ- 
| perate faction, mortified by the uot of renovation of the Britiſh 
| empire, in conſequence of the wiſe and liberal policy adopted reſpect- 
| ing Ireland, wiſh to reſume that power 3 but taught by fatal experience 
f in America the folly of a direct invaſton : they now only aſk us to lend 
them out power of legitlating for Ireland, and tell us, that if we do 
1 not like the uſe which they make of it, they will reſtore it to us, or we 
7 may reſume it.“ / 


I The adios trial by jury, and Magna Charta are to be deſtroyed, and 

| | the perſan of an exciſe-man as ſucred as that of the Viceroy. 

. N | 0 i GAT TAN. 

„ CON TEMPLATE for a moment the powers which this Fil 

{7 ; preſumes to perpetuate—a perpetual repeal of trial by jury—a perpetual 
repeal of the great charter—a perpetual writ of aſſiſtance—a perpetual 
felony to ſtrike an exciſeman ! The late Chief Baron Burgh ſpeaking 
on the revenue bill, exclaimed, © you give to the dipping rule what 
you ſhould deny to the ſceptre.” All the unconſtitutional powers of 
the exciſe we are to perpetuate, the conſtitutional powers of Parliamenc 
we are to abdicate.” | 


Infamous conduRt of the Duke of Portland, when Viceroy. Foxpes. 


5 RATHER an 1nvidious compariſon has been drawn between the 
preſent Lord Lieutenant and the Duke of Portland; in the addreſs of 
1782, that Nobleman uſed no miniſterial influence to carry any favourite 

ſyſtem he left the Parliament and the people to themſelves to declare 
their wiſhes without reſerve ; he ſaid, if he did not approve of them, 
he would reſign, but approving of them he tranſmitted them to Eng- 
land declaring, at the ſame time, that he would not hold the govern- 
mnet of this country unleſs they were in every inſtance complied with; 
| his conduct was far more meritorious than that of our preſent Viceroy.” 
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